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HE Fiat 50 H. P. 6-cylinder chassis, with long stroke monobloc motor, is the simplest 
chassis of this type in the world. It is the logical development of the exclusive features 
of superiority which have characterized ‘““The Master Car’ from the start, and demon- 
strates anew the great designing genius and manufacturing ability of F-1l- A:T 


The monobloc motor, insuring perfect align- 
ment; the special double jet Fiat carburetor; 
the Fiat rear axle construction and spring 
suspension, are among the exclusive Fiat 
features especially adapted to 6-cylinder 
work, bringing silence, flexibility, power and 













design and construction. 


Poughkeepsie 
“Fiat R 


Catalog H, with the New 6-cylinder Folder, explains every detail of Fiat 
Please address the Sales Department when writing. 


reir r 


epresentation and Fiat Service Are World-Wide’ 


comfort — hitherto unknown. Fiat Six and 
Four Cylinder chassis are manufactured 
simultaneously at Turin and Poughkeepsie. 
The bodies and equipment are of the 
standard Fiat excellence, great attention being } 
given to finish, upholstery and riding qualities. 


New York 
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Letters to the Literati 


To J. M. Barrie 


HAT are you busy at, Barrie, my laddie-boy? 
Is it you're golfing, pursued by a caddie-boy? 

Man, are you preaching, romancing or joking now? 
What is the blend of tobacco you're smoking now? 
Maybe you're writing in hoot-awa’ dialect 
Sketches of orthodox elders and high, elect 
Kirkmen of Glasgow, or Thrums, or Glen Quharity, 
Long on religion yet lacking in charity, 
Banning all pleasures as covertly sinister. 
Give us some news of your braw Little Minister 
All in your true, Ecclefechan-Glengarry-tone— 


Where is the voice that is sweeter than Barrie-tone? 


There on my table with covers all gilded. up, 

“ Peter and Wendy “—the book you have builded up 
Out of the games we've all played but forgot about, 
Out of the dreams that you know such a lot about— 
Spreads, to recall to us poor ephemerides, 

How once we roved in the Golden Hesperides, 

Roved in our childhood when dreams were realities. 
Come! Let’s adventure in new principalities ; 

Fly through the blue empyrean, ecstatical ; 

Skirmish with Injuns and villains piratical ; 

3attle with lions and monsters reptilian; 

Slip from the gnashings of jaws crocodilian ; 
Massacre grizzlies and tigers Hyrcanian; 

Wander in wonderful caves subterranean; 

Build in those underworlds marvelous palaces 
Proving the dogmas of physics pure fallacies; 

Dance with the mermaids and cope with those subtle fish, 
Shark and octopus and terrible cuttle-fish ; 

Sport in the tree-tops with monkeys that hand to us 
Mangoes and nuts and are perfectly grand to us; 
Dig buried treasure in islands with cannibals; 
Conquer like Caesars, Napoleons, Hannibals! 

Be but our leader, and fearless we'll follow you, 


Aye, though the maw of Leviathan swallow you! 


Old are the dreamers who, when they awake, believe 

All that they dreamed in their childhood was make-believe. 
Older are they who, engrossed in endeavor, land 

Seldom or never at all in your Neverland. 

Oldest are they that forget, in their gravity, 

E’en that they dreamed in their youth and depravity, 
Plodding and grubbing to win just a penny more, 
Too dull to sigh for Arcadia any more! 

Surely, such renegades we shall not show ourselves. 

Must we grow up—like them? Not if we know ourselves! 


Arthur Guiterman. 




















If your car skids on wet or greasy pavements 
with a set of VACUUM CUP TIRES, we will 


bear the full expense of your tire equipment. 








of our branches or agents, and if, after a reasonable trial the tires do not fulfill 
every claim we make regarding their anti-skid qualities, return them and re- 
ceive back the full price you paid. 
The above out and-out guarantee against skidding is in addition to our exceptional 
guarantee of 4,000 miles of actual service. 


Be a pair of VACUUM CUP TIRES for the rear wheels of your car from any 


These guarantees are made on faith. They are 
unqualified in any way and they are justified. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


cannot skid, because the cup-shaped rubber knobs molded into the tread grip the road with a suction 
old. The rolling of the wheel pee me releases each cup by raising one side first, so no power 


is lost. Safer going makes faster going. Vacuum Cup Tires insure longer service, too, than any 
others on the market. Even when the rubber cups wear down, the tread which is of regular thickness 
comes into use with its full service still in reserve. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, JEANNETTE, PA. 


BRANCHES: 
Pittsburgh, 505 Liberty Ave. Detroit, 247 Jefferson Ave. Chicago, 1004 Michigan Ave. 
Minneapolis, 917 First Ave., S. Kansas City, Mo., 514 East 15th St. 


. PENNS YLVANIA RUBBER CO. of California 
PENNS YLVANIA RUBBER CO. of New York San Francisco, 512-14 Mission St. 


New York City, 1700 Broadway Los Angeles, 930 So. Main St. 





An increase exceeding 100% in sales for 1911 and the consequent extension 
of our manufacturing facilities enables us to announce A REDUCTION 
IN PRICES OF PENNSYLVANIA VACUUM CUP TIRES. Vacuum Cup 
Tires, assuring 4,000 miles service, will now be supplied at practically 
the same prices asked for NON less effective Non-Skid Tires 


of other makes, offered un- der a less liberal guarantee. 
Our new Catalogue and Price Lists will be mailed promptly upon application, 
































































Style Makes the Man 


And want of it the back number. Husbands, bachelors 
and all other masculine persons of whatever age, race 
or previous condition of servitude, be with us, we 
beg of you, next week. On Tuesday next (as 





usual) will appear before a startled world the Fi oon. 
Fashion Number of Life. All ladies are f = 
hereby warned not to read it—the state- ra ge 
ments made in it are altogether too ¢ Dollar (Cana- 
. ff dian $1.13, For- 
radical for any woman. Be / eign $1.26). Send 
wise, therefore, ladies, and A 
avoid this number ; it is p 
. . intended only for 
The next Picture -Title alee aid” te, 
Contest will begin in our responsible 





issue of March /th— men. 
the Fashion Number 





Open only to new subscribers; no subscription 
renewed at this rate. Subscription should come 


Fa to us direct; not through an agent or dealer 
Pd LIFE, 17 West 31, New York 


ONE YEAR $5.00. (CANADIAN $5.52, FOREIGN $6.04.) 


Please Register Letters Containing Currency 
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** Standard since 1838’’ 





Are Now on Sale the East may become reconciled to the 


} 
at all our retail stores, and by our | 
representatives throughout the world | 








fails to inculcate 
which only prac- 
idealism 


tic, but when idealism 
those 












impeccabilities 
tical men can 
should be subordinated to a lesser de- 
gree of reputability. 

“ This, then, 1s the problem before the 


realize, then 


literati of the twentieth century. 
its proper solution 
far more pregnant than any that puz- 


Upon 
hang contingencies 
zled inquirer ever propounded to the 


Oracle at Delphi. I sincerely hope that 





West along these lines.” 


Some of the heaviest chains are forged 
out of the desire to be free. 











East vs. West 


“Ah, but do you not see, my dear 
fellow,” remarked Harold Hairsplitter, 
the well-known literary essayist, “ that, 
while the East is wild—this, in a sense, 
I admit, although I am an Easterner 
myself—fully as wild as the West, it 
is a different kind of wildness—a wild- 
ness without a wilderness? The West 





is real, rugged and raucous—I speak 
without disparagement. It is real 
realism. The East, on the other hand, 
is idealistically wild. It flourishes 


amidst an ideal state of wild domestica- 
tion. Do you follow me? It is a dis- 
tinction which should carefully be pre- 
served. All distinctions between real- 
ism and idealism should be carefully 
preserved. That is to say, the efforts 
to establish such distinctions while 
doomed to failure, should be carefully 
preserved, for, without these efforts, ac- 
tivities of worthy literary critics like 
myself would be seriously inhibited. It 
is the literary issue of the ages. Trans- 
lated into the language of the New Na- 
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Mark Twain 


HE AUTHOR’S NATIONAL EDITION has been is- 
sued to meet the urgent appeal for a moderate 
priced set of all his writings. 

Formerly the cheapest set cost twice as much as the 
new edition, yet the Author’s National Edition con- 
tains the same number of volumes and the same text, 
word for word, as the higher priced set. 

Its paper and binding are of good substantial quality. 
The illustrations are by the same artists represented in 
expensive sets. 

We believe that never before in the history of pub- 
lishing has so good a set of the copyrighted books of a 
great author been offered at so low a price. 

The price is possible because the popularity of Mark 
Twain assures a tremendous sale. . 
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tionalism, I believe firmly and unquali- Mes 
fiedly in realism wherever it is a real- ~ A 
ism that decent people can believe in, ase 
but when realism becomes too realistic ceed 
or encroaches upon the proper func- oo 
tions of idealism, then I, with all other a 
i | respectable people, do not hesitate to 
denounce it. Idealism, likewise, should 
losed be carefully preserved by the body poli- HARPER & BROTHERS 
One Franklin Sq.,New York City 
“ana- —_ ne ae Please send me for exami- 
For- . oe e ; 32> nation, carriage free, a set of 
= Good Drinking : Z MARK TWAIN’S WORKS, 
three os enna om " & Author’s National Edition, 
e e e if twenty-five volumes, cloth binding. 
— z It is understood I may retain the 
High Thinking = a set for five days, and at the expira- 
THAT’S WHERE z ef : tion of that time, if I do not care for 
eee " = = } the books, I will return them at your 
= | ide expense. If I keep the books, I will 
= == > remit $2.00 a month until the full price, 
— ae $25.00, has been paid, or, within thirty days, 
$23.75 as payment in full. L. I. 2-29 
POD cin vow settee bseeeeens +eeueneeeeun 
on | 
ne 
er 
j PE Ne 065. cn al cxevsedekunesscuaneanes eee 
4.) is the helping hand. Makes a vigorous brain as well as a vig- Mark Twaln’s Boyhood Home, Hannibal, Missouri 
ody by putting man in right relation with his stomach. 
— Take a course of Home Treatment. A Catalogue of Our Standard Sets of Books will be sent you upon request 
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PAVL GOUOLD 


Greeting 


SAID to Love, “ Farewell to you! Love said to me, “Good morn to you! 
I know your heart, you are not true. You paint your life a sombre hue. 
You do rot heed what things you Pray take me back without ado, 
do; Nor seek forgetfulness to brew 
But little pleasures make us rue, When in your soul you know me true, 
For tiny joys give sorrow new,” Beyond the very self of you.” 
I said to Love, “ Farewell to you!” Love said to me, “ Good morn to you!” 


Leolyn Louise Everett. 
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“THE WILD EAST” 











‘*While there és Life there’s Hope.” 
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IFTY-FOUR 
gentlemen 
seem a_ good 
many to be in- 
dicted for activi- 
ties and com- 
plicities in the 
felonious use of dynamite on non- 
union steel structures. There were 
the Forty-seven Ronins and the Forty 
Thieves, and we forget how many with 
Leonidas at Thermopyle and how 
many Molly Maguires, but fifty-four 
is a new number in the literature of 
adventure. 

And a blessed good bag they make; 
and here’s hoping for just and speedy 
trials for all of them, and suitable pe- 
riods of detention for those who prove 
to have been justly accused. 

The dynamite habit had come to be 
altogether too common among the 
labor unions. Also other habits of 
analogous quality and intention, where- 
upon the curious reader may find de- 
tailed information of much interest, 
and accurate, we suppose, in Mr. Wal- 
ter Woehlke’s discourse on Terrorism 
in America in the Outlook of Febru- 
ary 17. Mr. Woehlke says in an open- 
ing paragraph of his piece: 





During the strike of the Chicago garment 
workers the “ entertainment committees ”’ of 
the union habitually forced the non-union 
tailors to quit work by snapping the bones 
of their needle fingers with a short, sharp 
twist. In San Francisco non-union team- 
sters had their wrists broken by blows de- 
livered with steel bars. In Coalinga, Cal., 
two men were beaten to death in a crowd 
of striking metal workers. On State street, 
in Chicago, a non-union teamster was 
dragged from his seat and trampled to death. 
Three striking machinists in Los Angeles, 
seated in an automobile, followed a strike- 
breaker when he boarded a car, attacked 
him with gas pipes, and pounded him into a 
pulp. The victim did not leave the hospital 
for six months. 


That is a sort of discipline that has 
got to stop just as much as dynamit- 
ing. The whole idea of promoting 
unionism in labor, and the closed shop, 
by violence and terror is wrong, in- 
tolerable and hopelessly mistaken. It 
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is almost too much to expect that big 
strikes will be conducted with order 
and gentleness. Allowance must be 
made, no doubt, for the play of emo- 
tion, but systematic and organized ter- 
rorism cannot win, and its effectual 
discouragement by lawful authority is 
a service not only necessary to society, 
but to the unions themselves. The 
unionization of all labor under such 
leadership as labor now has, control 
of employment, regulation of hours, 
wages and output, would be an enor- 
mous calamity, so vast and tyrranous 
and unbearable that not only it could 
not happen, but would almost imme- 
diately crumble and dissolve if it did 
happen. It would be worse than the 
control of industry by trusts, because 
less intelligent. Our people intend that 
trusts shall not control industry. We 
believe that they are equally deter- 
mined that labor unions shall not con- 


trol it. The attempt is now progress- 
ing to define what trusts may 
be and what they may do. That 


problem will be worked out. So 
must, and will, the kindred problem 
of what the unions may be and may 
do. They have all got to come under 
the law, but the law must be just, pro- 
tecting rights and regulating methods 
without strangling reasonable aspira- 
tions or stifling progress. And it must 
be enforced as firmly and evenly and 
irresistibly against the strong as 


against the weak, against capital as 
against labor. 





T is recognized that the employment 
of capital and the administration 

of great commercial enterprises is a 
highly expert business, calling for the 
best brains, the surest tempers and the 
most instructed and far-seeking minds 
that can be found and employed. Cap- 
ital gets its experts. It can reward 
them, therefore it can attract them. 
It sifts the abilities of men and takes 
its pick. But look at labor! Its con- 
cerns—the direction of its great or- 
ganizations, the determination of prac- 
tical questions of how much and how 
long, resistance to the shrewd, the 
harsh, the strong—call not only for 
remarkable qualities of leadership, but 
for training, experience and wisdom, 









and that elevation of character that 
qualifies plain men to stand before 


kings. Men who have these qualifica- 
tions go up in the social scale. They 
are natural officers in the army of 
man, and they usually get their promo- 
tion and rank and pay accordingly. 
The problem of the unions is to find 
leaders among men who have not risen 
very far in life, fit to cope with those 
who have. They don’t solve it very 
well, but the wonder is they don’t do 
worse. They get some very good men, 
natural statesmen, and a lot of others, 
not fit, nor qualified, except by being 
natural politicians. That is the lead- 
ing reason why we have fifty-four 
labor-unionists under indictment for 
unlawful use of dynamite. 

We heard a speaker say last week: 
“We don’t seem to be producing big 
enough men. The problems of con- 
temporary life seem to be too difficult 
for the men we have to deal with.” 

We have faith to believe that in the 
large view that is not so, but it is 
abundantly true when we come to de- 
tails. And it seems ominously true of 
this detail of union labor, which seems 
hard put to it to produce and elevate 
men of the discernment and character 
that its problems call for. 

Therefore, if any gentlemen sus- 
pects that he has it in him to be 
a really successful labor leader, if he 
is a wise, patient, disciplined man, with 
a passion for humanity, with sympathy 
for the foolish and the tricky, and the 
ignorant and stupid, as well as for the 
merely downtrodden; if he can curb 
scoundrels and self-seekers on his own 
side and keep a grim and steady front 
to rascals and self-seekers on the 
other; if he can endure with equa- 
nimity the disapproval of most of his 
mental equals, good men and bad, in 
the ranks he faces, and the distrust of 
the jealous in the ranks behind him; 
if he is a general, and a saint, and a 
lawyer who can earn a hundred thou- 
sand a year, and a business man who 
can turn losses into profits, let him 
leave whatever employment he is be- 
stowing his days upon and go and run 
a labor union, if any union will have 
him. He is the kind of man the unions 
need, and the kind of man we all need 
that they should have—a man who 
knows what is what and when is when; 
competent in negotiation; competent in 
restraint. 
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TEDDO THE PIRATE 


“INSTEAD OF KNEELING IN HOMAGE, HE SEIZED THE KING'S FOOT AND TOPPLED HIM OVER AMID RUDE LAUGHTER.” 


The Punishable Sin 


T appears that in Paterson, N. J., they recently arrested 

a young man and a young woman for dancing the 
turkey trot, and the court imposed a fine in each case of 
twenty-five dollars. The young man paid the fine. The 
young woman, eighteen years of age, being unable to pay 
the twenty-five dollars, was sent to jail for fifty days. 

O, just judge! 

And good old Anglo-Saxon law! 

The girl was, in effect, punished tor her poverty. 

Imagine a daughter of Messrs. Morgan or Rockefeller 
or Guggenheim or Carnegie going to jail for fifty days for 
dancing the turkey trot! 


Unaccountable Disesteem 


O you notice, as you pass, that when politicians find 

themselves doing what they ought not to do they 

call their behavior “ business-like,’ and that when busi- 

ness is not going to suit business men, they say there is 

“too much politics in it”? Why this appearance of dis- 
esteem between the great powers of our civilization? 


—History of Vikings. 




















Spirits of the departed: wuitr Fox, EH? 
AND MADE FROM our CoATs! 
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Who is the Greatest 
Pessimist? 


The Pessimists’ Club Offers a Tentative List 
of Those Who Are Prominent in the History 
of the Wo-ld—Can Anybody Else Do Better 
Than This? 


E have received from many friends requests to fur- 
nish a list of representative pessimists, and we 
submit the following as a fair beginning: 

Jeremiah. 

W. J. Gaynor. 

Henry the Eighth. 

Cotton Mather. 

Arthur Schopenhauer. 

Bernard Shaw. 

J. J. Hill. 

Dick Turpin. 

This list, we beg to inform everybody, is merely a 
start, and the secretary of the club wishes to have other 
lists submitted, which will include the world’s greatest 
pessimists of all historic periods, each submitted list not 
to exceed twenty names. 

To the one who, in the judgment of the officers, sub- 
mits the best representative list of pessimists before March 
15, 1912, the club will send a year’s subscription to Lire. 

The club has received a number of suggestions, giving 
the names of W. H. Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, Governor 
Dix and Boss Murphy, as being suitable candidates. Be- 
fore placing these gentlemen on the roll of honor, how- 
ever, their claims should be subjected to further investiga- 
tion. With regard to Colonel Roosevelt, the man who 
backs him up writes as follows: 


























“There can be no doubt that Theodore Roose- 
velt is entitled to the office of chief pessimist in 
our country. Under the specious front of appear- 
ing to be cheerful, he has, in reality, by his deeds 
helped us to be greater pessimists than ever be- 
fore; and I respectfully submit that a man should 
be judged more by his actions than by his words.” 
Some time ago W. J. Gaynor was offered -the presi- 

dency of the Pessimists’ Club, but he refused, on the 
ground that he could do better work elsewhere. 

The lists will be published as they are presented to the 
secretary of the club (addressed, care of Lire), and the 
announcement will be made on or about the first of April, 
all lists submitted after March 15 not being considered. 

The club is in constant receipt of suggestions from all 
over the country, and takes this opportunity to state that 
it is impossible to reply to every communication. One 
lady writes: 
















“Why do you not have an ailment corner? 
Could there be any more prolific source of pes- 
simism than the discussion of one’s ailments?” 






We beg leave to notify this correspondent that a1 ail- 
ment corner or hypocrondriac’s retreat is already one of 
the chief features of the club. Wealso have a stockbroker’s 









‘here: , 






















“ Have barred out women” 


corner and a place where fleeced lambs can delight upon 
their sufferings. We find, however, that the tendency of 
the members of the club is to become too cliquish. It is , 
all very well for certain members to get together and dis- 
cuss their symptoms, as it is for others to concentrate on 
their losses in Wall Street, and still others to denounce 
the various ways in which they are being robbed; but all 
this tends to too much exclusiveness. A real pessimist is 
the man who rises above any particular form of suffering, 
and believes that no good can come of anything. This 
is the right spirit toward which we are constantly aim- 
ing, and the great success of the club on these particular 
lines would be a constant source of satisfaction if we could 
find any satisfaction in anything. 
Another complaint reads as follows: 


“T regret very much that you have barred out 
women from becoming members of the Pessimists’ 
Club. It seems to me that this is a great mistake. 
I have been all my life a resident of New England 
villages, and every form of pessimism that the 
world has ever known, in its most advanced and 
aggravated type, is displayed here among our old 
maids. Their chief amusement is to pass their 
Sundays in the graveyard and their week days in 
dissecting the assumed virtues and the unqualified 





“Get together and discuss their symptoms ” 
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CARNEGIE HAUL 


faults of their friends. Why, then, do you dare to 
keep out of the club those who would unquestion- 
ably lift it up into an entirely new world of pes- 
simism ? ” 

To this friend we have only to say: That one of the 
objects of the Pessimists’ Club is to perpetuate itself, and 
while our friend’s information may be first hand, we do 
not believe that if we should open the club to women of 
the character he describes that the club would last more 
than three weeks. Above all things, we must preserve our 
integrity, for we have a great work to perform. This work 
is to convince every American that there is no hope left for 
any of us, and when at last we are all united in this firm 
belief, we shall then possibly take steps towards the dis- 
banding of the club, as its object will no longer be neces- 
sary. But to introduce even a few cantankerous old maids 
would be fatal to our prime object. We shall, therefore, 
continue to stand by our former decision. This does not 
mean at all that any member of the club cannot take ad- 
vantage of any lady pessimist with whom he may have the 
opportunity to associate. If your wife, for example, has a 
tendency to make you more gloomy and to fill you brim- 
ful with the hopelessness of life in general, by all means 
stick to her to the bitter end. If among your women rela- 
tives there are any first-class pessimists, let them come to 
you and add to your weight of woe. It is doubtful, in- 
deed, if the Pessimists’ Club could continue to exist with- 
out the presence of women. But these women are needed, 
not inside of the club, but outside of it. 


Murder Accessories 


Ou in Lawrence, Mass., in connection with the strike 
there, a rather unusual event happened. In the 
course of events a striker, an eighteen-year-old boy, was 
killed by the soldiers. Thereupon the authorities became 
so excited over the fate of the lad that they arrested Mr. 
Ettor, the leader of the strike, as an accessory to the mur- 
der. This might seem to indicate that the authorities are 
determined to protect the strikers at all hazards, but we 
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trust the strikers will not take the matter too seriously or try to fathom 

the inscrutable logic of it. Perhaps the authorities were just joking. Per- 

haps they wanted to arrest Mr. Ettor anyway, and, as they had the power, 
were not particular about the reason. 

We deem it best, therefore, to caution strikers everywhere not to allow 

, _ +» it to influence them as a precedent. They might reason from it 

: that, if a striker killed a soldier, the colonel of the regiment would 

be arrested as an accessory, but he would not be. They might think 

that, if the strikers killed a policeman, the mayor or the chief of 











police would be arrested as an accessory. They 
might think that, if the strikers killed a strike 
breaker, the president of the mill would be ar- 
rested as an accessory. All such conclusions 
would be wrong. The only fair and safe course 
in such cases is for the strikers frankly to ac- 
knowledge themselves laymen unable to under- 
stand the fine points of the expert dispensers of 
justice. Ellis O. Jones. 
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A FAIR DIVISION ; 








“yoU STAND THERE AN’ GIT WEIGHED, BILLY, AN’ 
GIVE MAMIE THE FORTUNE WHEN IT COMES OUT AN’ 
I'LL LISTEN TO THE MUSIC.” 















A LEAP YEAR REJECTION 


Railroad Notes 


N accordance with the suggestion of the Hadley com- 
mission that we need more publicity for railroads, we 
present the following items: 

The directors of the Jam Commuters & Gougem Rail- 
road held a delightful function at their office yesterday. 
A large stock dividend was declared. This will imme- 
diately become a vested right upon which large returns 
are expected. 

The Jerkem & Wreckem Railroad had a bad smash-up 
on Monday. As usual, the officials found a way to escape 
blame and lay it on some of the minor employees. 

The Nearie Railroad has announced increased com- 
mutation rates on some of its lines. The lines selected 
traverse territories which are so well built up that new 
traffic is not expected and the old traffic can’t get away. 

The No Heaven & Hardhearted Railway has received a 
large consignment of unusually impertinent conductors, 
ticket sellers and gatemen. Any patron of the road who 
has not been insulted can now be accommodated. 

The Softcoal & Cinders Railroad announces that, owing 


to the extreme dirtiness of its service, laundries and dry- 
cleaning offices will be established at all stations where 
passengers may be overhauled at double prices. 

The Smother & Choke Railroad has established the 
splendid custom of celebrating the holidays each year by 
sweeping out its cars. 

The Rumble & Rock Railroad has issued invitations to 
stockholders for a large melon-cutting party on Wednes- 
day. 

The Stocks, Bonds & Wall Street Railroad reports a 
very prosperous year. If it gets much more prosperous, 
the directors say, it is the intention to put the road in 
decent shape. Ellis O. Jones. 


An Injustice ? 


id seems a careless judgment of the Société d’Acclima- 

tation of Paris in awarding the special medal to Theo- 
dore Roosevelt as a naturalist. Scientific societies do not, 
as a rule, bestow medals upon just that kind of a natural- 
ist. The medal should have gone to Mr. Armour of Chi- 
cago. His record as an animal killer puts Mr. Roosevelt 
in the children’s class. 


Life's Pictorial Contest Begins in the Next Number 
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Life Wins $1,043.14. 


LU" through its attorneys, has just received from 

the New York Mail and Express a check for 
$1,043.14 in payment of a judgment for violating 
Lire’s copyright. 

The fact is recorded thus prominently not in a 
spirit of exultation. Lirkz would much rather that the 
Mail and Express had not helped itself to Lire’s prop- 
erty and that the $1,043.14 had remained in the Mail 
and Express treasury. 

The value of the verdict is not in dollars and cents, 
but in its clear definition by the courts that under the 
copyright laws of the United States the artist and the 
writer are the owners of what they produce with their 
brains and pens. 

In the present case artists drew pictures for which 
Lire paid them. ‘The pictures were printed in LIFE 
in issues which were duly copyrighted and the issues 
bore the required copyright notice. 

The Mail and Express, in its desire to secure some- 
thing for nothing, a custom too common with some 
daily newspapers, reprinted these pictures from foreign 
publications which had reprinted them from LIFE with- 
out credit. 

At first glance it may appear that the Mail and 
Express was an innocent offender. Even so, it will 
have to be granted that a newspaper has a right to take 
things without paying for them, provided the lifting 
is done from a foreigner. 

It was proved in testimony that the editor who used 
the pictures had a pretty fair idea that they were orig- 
inally from an American publication, although this 
knowledge had nothing to do with the case under our 
copyright laws. Lire did not have to establish any 
such knowledge. 

The court held practically that when a newspaper 
reprints anything from another publication, with or 
without credit, it is incumbent on that newspaper to 
know that the matter is not copyrighted, unless the 
newspaper wishes to incur the punitive damages pro- 
vided for by the American copyright law. 

Lire did not press for punitive damages. The 
amount of the present verdict is the smallest that could 
have been awarded under the law. Neither judge nor 
jury had the discretion to make the verdict any smaller, 


although, if Lire had insisted, it was in their power to 
award damages running into very many thousands of 
dollars. 

The Mail and Express fought this case bitterly at 
every point and carried it to the highest United States 
court that hears such appeals. 

Some of the points decided came up for the first 
tine and the judgment of the court is flat-footed in up- 
holding the provisions of the new copyright law now 
in force. 

For many years it has been the custom for news- 
papers to reprint from other publications at will. In 
the case of brief extracts of editorial opinion and state- 
ments of minor facts this custom is so firmly estab- 
lished that probably no jury would find such quotation 
to be a violation of copyright, provided due credit were 
given. But so many puolications are largely made 
up of clipped matter that this decision is of importance 
to those who believe that the product of brain labor is 
as much property and entitled to protection as paper, 
ink and other material things that are the product of 
labor of the hands. 

Writers and artists have no labor unions to look 
out for their rights. ‘Their original creations must be 
sold in the open market, and the value is established 
by their value to the publication which purchases them. 
This last value will be increased, provided the pur- 
chaser is sure his purchase may not be legally stolen 
from him by any one who wishes to avoid paying for 
original work. 

Lire is not in the business of laying traps for copy- 
right violators. It does not want to make money that 
way. Therefore, it does not exult over the Mail and 
Express. 

Lire does rejoice, though, in a judicial decision 
which says virtually that the laborer is worthy of his 
hire. If the newspapers will regard the decision in this 
spirit they may eventually reach the point where they 
will print nothing they do not pay for. And this would 
give a tremendous boost to originality in all lines of 
literary and artistic endeavor. 

It behooves all publishers to take notice that under 
the copyright law the burden of proof rests upon them 
when they reprint, with or without credit. 
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“HE OUGHT TO DENY HIMSELF THESE FRILLS DURING LENT” 
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There was a man in our town, 
Whe was not wondrous wise; 

He bought his wife a party gown, 
All full of hooks and eyes. 

And when he had it all hooked up 
With ail his might and main, 

He wondered if he ever could 

5 Unhook that gown again. 





A Deadly Stab Between the Ribs 


HE dramatic critic gets more kicks than ha’pence. 
He’s no target for laurel wreaths. It has to 
x be so. It’s in the nature of things. If he’s on the 
Al level he is working for a big public that is not much 
+, interested except to the extent of saying that he’s 
a good critic if he happens to agree with the gen- 
eral verdict and that he’s a poor critic if he hap- 
pens to differ with the opinion of the person who 
happens to be talking. 





not so much in a positive way as in the negative 
position of defending it from the entirely commer- 
cial interests of the theatrical business, doesn’t go 
far out of its way to strengthen the hand of the 
critic. It takes his work for granted and is guided 
or not guided by him, mostly not. The only way 
that a critic finds out that he is alive is when he 
gets a real heart-to-heart talk from a disinterested 
person, such as a member of the profession which 
is his principal subject of discussion. The kind of informa- 
tion he gets about himself from that source is not likely to 
be flattering. The aetor takes things complimentary to him- 
self as entirely matter of course and to be expected. He kas 
a short memory for their source, if not for the compliments 
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That public for whose interests he is working, 





themselves. But he never forgets the statement which does 
not accord with his own estimate of himself nor does he for- 
get its author. Usually it rankles, but sometimes it finds in- 
dignant expression in the spoken or written word. 


20 00 AS O29 
ERE is an example. This letter, which the writer was 
too modest to sign, shows that, after all, there are per- 
sons who take an interest in the work of the critic: 
INDIANAPOLIS, February 12, 1912. 

Mr. MercatFr.—Permit me to indulge in a little 
friendly criticism of a critic, you being that critic. The 
writer has been a constant reader of Lire for a number 
of years and, of course, reads your weekly discourses on 
the current attractions in your city. I am not at present 
connected with the theatre in any way, but I know 
enough of plays and stage affairs to know that seventy 
per cent. of your criticisms are absolutely “ impossible ” 
and unfair, to say the least. 

A critic is about the last thing in the world to me 
(with the possible exception of the insurance agent). As 
a rule it is invaridbly someone who has made a failure 
of himself and knowing his own incapableness endeavors 
to eke out a meagre existence by hacking at other peo- 
ple’s work. I know of no intrinsic reason why you 
should be so pernicious and unjust with all, except that 
perhaps you have been doing it too long. There is such 
a thing as a person performing a certain duty too long, 
which usually forms a monotony that stagnates. Rid 
yourself of this sourness and evident “ eternal theatrical 
grouch,” Mr. Metcalfe, and you will be far more effective. 


SS 


F course, a communication of that sort is calculated to 
make its recipient feel that he has outlived his use- 
fulness, if he ever had any; that he ought to go off to some 
obscure corner and curl up and quietly pass away. That 
would have been the effect in the present instance if the let- 
ter had stopped there. Unfortunately for the suicidal im- 
pulse the writer intended to implant, he did not stop his let- 
ter at that point. He continued: 





Also dispense with your personal grievance against 
Mr. George M. Cohan, as such things should not be car- 
ried into Lire’s pages. It excites abhorrence in its read- 
ers and subscribers. LiFe’s pages really should not be 
degraded with such stuff, neither should its readers be 
continually harassed with your atrocious attacks. Did 
it ever occur to you that perhaps some readers care for 
Mr. Cohan? I realize that a critic has it in his power 





A MILITANT SUFFRAGETTE 




















to either “make or break” a play, 
and as a result my one hope is that 
when my play reaches your city I, 
at least, will escape Metcalfe’s 
clutches. 
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H, the milk in the cocoanut. The 
critic of critics, although dating 
from Indianapolis, seems to be close to 
the clan of Cohan. In fact there are 
no insuperable physical difficulties in the 
way of the letter having been written in 
the neighborhood of the Cohan Theatre 
and yet bearing the Indianapolis post- 
mark. 

Allowing, for the sake of argument, 
that the letter is what it purports to be, 
LirE denies any “ personal grievance ”’ 
against Mr. George M. Cohan and pleads 
not guilty to any “atrocious attacks.” 
It hears many agreeable things about Mr. 
Cohan’s personal qualities in the way of 
family devotion and his generosity to 
persons in distress. Luire’s criticism of 
Mr. Cohan, which he can endure with 
equanimity because of the material pros- 
perity which has come to him through 
his use of the theatre, is based on the ex- 
ample of vulgarity he sets before Amer- 
ican young people. 

If this country needs anything from 
its theatre in the way of education it is 
in the line of good manners. We have 
plenty of teachers in the pulpit and else- 
where who will tell us what our morals 
ought to be. But the stage, of all me- 
diums, can best tell a people that sadly 
needs that kind of instruction what 
is best in speech, bearing and the cour- 
tesies that make the daily intercourse in 
life agreeable. Mr. Cohan has chosen to 
make the ill-mannered, tough, “ smarty ” 
young man a heroic example for the 
young men and young women who come 





“GEE! I CAN SCRATCH MY OWN NOSE.” 
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to see him perform. That is LIFE’s 
principal grievance against him. 

The minor one of trading on the 
American flag and the superficial patriot- 
ism of theatrical audiences for his own 
personal profit isn’t of serious moment. 
If the antics of a mountebank have any 
real effect on patriotism it can’t be pa- 
triotism of much value. Mr. Cohan is 
quite entitled to all the money he can 
make by waving the American flag and 
singing “ Yankee Doodle” in the faces 
of that kind of cheap patriots. 

Therefore, in spite of the withering 
communication postmarked Indianapolis, 
LIFE must continue to regard and speak 
of Mr. George M. Cohan, in his profes- 
sional capacity, as a vulgarizing influence 
for those who witness his performances. 


a EXT season Amer- 
by p+ ica is to see the 
divine Sarah in vaude- 
4 ville. Parts of the 
vA country have already 
iy seen her in a _ circus 
“WHO tent. On that account, 
how she is to appear is 
not so important as the fact that she 
is to receive seven thousand dollars a 
week for two twenty-minute perform- 
ances a day. Which is a valuable com- 
mentary, as showing the relations of 









Astor—“ The Greyhound.” Notice later. 

Belasco— The Return of Peter Grimm.” 
Mr. David Warfield artfully impersonating 
a disembodied spirit in interesting drama. 

Broadway-—Weber and Fields and promi- 
nent members of their old companies in 
“ Hokey Pokey,” musical extravaganza and 
burlesque of “Bunty Pulls the Strings.” 
Amusing. 

Casino—“ Sumurun.” Wordless play, in- 
teresting from its novelty and unusual stag- 
ing of Oriental scenes. 

Century—‘ The Garden of Allah.” Mr. 
Hichens’s novel in interesting dramatic form 
and with impressive spectacular effects. 

Cohan's—** The Little Millionaire.” Musi- 
cal show exhibiting Mr. George M. Cohan, 
his family and his ability in producing 
coarse amusement. 

Comedy—“ Bunty Pulls the Strings.” 
Most laughabie, satirical and well acted 
Scotch comedy. 

Criterion—Ethel Barrymore in ‘“ Cousin 
Kate,” an amusing, well acted English light 
comedy, and “A Slice of Life,” satire on 
acting by Mr. J. M. Barrie. 

Empire—Mrs. Fiske in “ Lady Patricia.” 
Notice later. 

Fulton—“ The First Lady in the Land.” 
Elsie Ferguson in cleverly written American 
historical comedy. 

Gaiety—*‘ Officer 666.” Very amusing 
farce, with melodramatic episodes. Well 
acted. 

Globe—“ Over the River.” Diverting mu- 
sical show. Mr. Eddie Foy and his fun, as- 
sisted by demonstrations of the “turkey 
trot’ and other dances of this sort. 

Harris—“‘ The Talker.” Well acted com- 
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Burglar: NOW YOU TWO BE QUIET 
AND DON’T MAKE ANY NOISE, SEE! 
She: OH, WE NEVER MAKE ANY NOISE. 


both Sarah and the masses of the Amer- 
ican people to dramatic art. And it is 
interesting to observe that in the esti- 
mation of our public she is worth more 
in homeopathic doses at sixty-eight and 
as a grandmother than she was in com- 
plete performances when she was in her 
artistic prime. Metcalfe. 





edy of the day and presenting some ques- 
tions of interest to the modern woman. 

Herald Sauare—“ Everywoman.” An im- 
pressive modern morality play. Well staged 
and well acted. 

Hippodrome—Ballet, water spectacle and 
the big stage pictures of ‘Around the 
World.” 

Hudson—Mme. Simone in translated ver- 
sion of “La Princesse Lointaine.” Notice 
later. 

Knickerbocker—“ Kismet.” Oriental tale 
in gorgeous setting, with interesting drama 
well acted by Mr. Otis Skinner and good 
company. 

Lyceum —‘“‘ Preserving Mr. Panmure,” 
with Gertrude Elliott. Notice later. 

Lyric—* Little Boy Blue.” Musical show 
of more than usual diverting qualities. 

Maxine Elliott’s—“ The Bird of Paradise.” 
Interesting play with unusual Hawaiian set- 
tings. 

Park—*“ The Quaker Girl.” Dainty mu- 
sical show of London origin. 

Playhouse —“‘ Bought and Paid _ For.” 
Drama of present-day American life, humor- 
ous, touching and well acted. 

Republic —‘“‘ The Woman.” Interesting 
drama, with the corruption of Washington 
political life as the background. 

Thirty-ninth Street—“‘ A Butterfly on the 
Wheel.” English society and its divorce 
predicaments graphically depicted. 

Wallack’s—* Disraeli.” Pretty drama of 
the Victorian era, with Mr. George Arliss’s 
clever delineation of the title character. 

Winter Garden—Big vaudeville, extrava- 
ganza and ballet, with Russian dancers and 
Annette Kellermann. 
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Maxims 


HATEVER is, is wrong. 


An ounce of theory is worth centuries of 


experience. 


Young men for counsel; old men for pen- 


sions. 


The truest education is a smattering of many 


things. 


Anyone can keep hotel, edit a newspaper 


or run a government. 


Why be logical when a stick of 80 per cent. 


dynamite will settle any dispute? 


Property is a crime; therefore it is 


criminal to be industrious and saving. 
It is better to talk than to work. 


Call a crook “ Comrade” and he be- 
comes honest and one of the Brother- 


hood of Man. 


There is no happiness like spending 


the money of other people. 


Ignore facts if they conflict with 


your theories. 


All Americans are equal; therefore 
any 


your ideas are as good as 
one’s. 
Two and two used to make four. 


No one ever got rich honestly. 


Never try reform by the ballot; dynamite is quicker. 
Water ought to run up hill; it will when things are 


properly adjusted. 

Let’s divide; only you start it. 

Why should the idle and shiftless 
be permitted to suffer when there’s a 
public treasury and taxation to 
fill it? 

The true standard of a day’s work 
is what the laziest workman is will- 
ing to do. 

It isn’t necessary to be sure you're 
right; go ahead anyway. 

Any honest man can be a patriot; 
it takes brains to be a demagogue. 

Tell yourself a lie and stick to it; 
pretty soon you'll believe it. 

Make haste slowly is a silly con- 
tradiction of terms. 

Every Comrade in the Brotherhood 
of Man is expected to lend any other 
Comrade five dollars whenever he asks 
for it. 

The American Constitution is a 
pipe dream made by idiots for the 
amusement of fools. Any newly 
landed emigrant or any fresh grad- 
uate of our time could write a bet- 


ter one. 
Never think. 
brains. 


It wears out the 
Talking doesn’t. 








‘LIFes: 
for Malcontents 


Every man should make his own laws and 
break them whenever he feels like it. 

Bring up your children in the way they 
should go wrong. 

The most popular logic of our times is that 
which draws wrong conclusions from false 
premises. 

Never miss a chance to bring discontent 
to the ignorant. The combination makes for 
the happiness and prosperity of every one. 

Old-age pensions are a mighty in- 
centive to youthful thrift and industry. 

Why build up when it is so much 
easier to tear down? 
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In argument never 
mind whether your 
statements of fact are 
true or not. This 
puts the burden of 
proof on the other 


fellow. 
“Panem et cir- 
censes” is an old 


dodge, but if you call 
THE CHARMER it “free recreation 
for the people,” it 
works as well to-day as ever. 
In case of doubt make a new law. It’s a waste 
of energy to enforce the old ones. 


How Trusting ! James S. Metcalfe. 


HEN all those uplifters and 
charity-workers and reporters 
and smart-setters gathered in a great 
crowd at Delmonico’s to view an ex- 
hibition of how bad the “Grizzly 
Bear” and the “ Turkey Trot” can be, 
the Reverend Percy Stickney Grant 
arose, not to ask a blessing, but to say 
that he knew “ none had come here for 
the purpose of seeing something that 
was off-color.” 

How delightfully ingenuous, and 
what a great light it throws on the 
ministerial knowledge of human na- 
ture. If they weren’t there for the ex- 
press purpose of seeing something that 
was off-color, what in the world were 
they there for, and what was it all 
about ? 





E have been able to break some TT! 
of the trusts all of the time UNHUGGED 
and all of the trusts some of the time, “THE BUNNY HUG” DECLARED IM- 
but we have..’t discovered how to MORAL! WHY, IT NEVER SEEMED SO 
break all of the trusts all of the time. To ME, 
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A Tenderfoot on Broadway 


(Being sung on the X Y Z after a trip to New York) 


ON Pablo Creek I guess that I 
Am quite an independent guy, 
Sufficient withémy .44—don’t need no automatic. 
But when I struck that blamed N. Y., 
I wasn’t such a wildcat—why 
I’m a tenderfoot on Broadway, and I say it most 
emphatic! 


There ain’t no method there, in fact, 
To tell you how y’ ought to act; 
There ain’t no calm nor peace o’ mind, nor nothin’ 
worth enjoyin’. 
Most everywhere you'll find a cop 
To yell “ Go on!” or holler “ Stop!” 
Without no rhyme nor reason, and I call it most 
annoyin’. 


I ain’t afraid to fight or bleed; 
I’ve stopped the X Y Z stampede; 
I’ve held off twenty Mexicans and never -turned a 
feather: 
But nothin’ never chilled my feet 
Like crossin’ Forty-second street, 
With forty thousand taxicabs a-hootin’ all together. 





A bandit I did never see, 
Could run a hold-up game on me 
Until I hit the New York trail and met a fresh head 
waiter; 
He got my purse and pulled my legs, 
And taught me French for ham-an’-eggs, 
Then turned me over calmly to a ticket speculator! 


The Statue known as “ Libertee,” 
Stands by the town where nothin’s free. 
One day, too poor for taxicabs, I strolled down 
Broadway’s wide-walk. 
I stood awhile before a shop, 
When up there comes a Broadway cop. 
Says he to me, “ Ten dollars, please, for ground-rent 
on the sidewalk!” 


I’m done with that there giddy town, 
Where ladies stand while gents sit down, 
Where health or fortune’s never safe wherever any- 
one stirs; 
So back into the ranch I’ve swung, 
Where I ain’t scared o’ bein’ stung 
By nothin’ worse than cactus-spikes or snakes or Gila 
monsters. Wallace Irwin. 





THE BEGINNING OF CIVILIZATION 
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“GEE WHIz! AN’ THAT GUY HAD THE NERVE TO GIMME A LOT 0’ HOT AIR ABOUT WASTED OPPERTOONITIES “ 


The Life of Trade 


“ OMPETITION is the life of trade,” 
Said the trust magnate as he secured rebates and 

thus put a few of his rivals out of business, 

Said the strike-breaker as he took the job of a man 
on strike, 

Said the workman as he underbid a fellow workman 
for a job, * 

Said the society climber as she snubbed an old friend, 

Said the little child as he took his father’s job at the 
factory, 

Said the lawyer as he was handed a comfortable re- 
tainer for a big legal battle, 

Said the public on election day when it tried to decide 


which party was the least of two evils. 
£. eT, 


 Pagiyy ee (after experiencing some difficulty getting 
in): Great Scott! Isn’t there any front door to this 


drug store? 
Druccist: No, sir. This is a Christian Science drug 


store. 


The Good of It 


A NUMBER of the newspapers are inclined to scoff at 

the effort of the Rev. Madison C. Peters to abolish 
poverty by opening a grocery store and selling goods at 
cost, d la Mayor Shank of Indianapolis. 

Perhaps the newspapers are about half right in this, 
but, nevertheless, the move is fraught with a great and 
favorable significance which the newspapers seem to have 
overlooked. 





N six days God created heaven and earth, but New York 
is still unfinished. 








A YALE LINE-UP 
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THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM 


The Effete East 


COLOSSAL congress and carefully collected con- 
glomeration of silently suffering straphangers soberly 
hurrying homeward, agile alluring apostlettes seductively 
seeking the suffrage, listless and lovable ladies busily bus- 
tling for bargains, cheerful considerate chauffeurs in toot- 
ing and tortoise-like taxis, polite predatory pickpockets and 
pleasantly pursuing policemen, and other equally character- 
istic creations of Eastern effeteness in an instructive, con- 
vincing and truly educational exhibition of the salient and 
picturesque features of what (it is hoped) is a passing 
phase of American civilization. 

A Troupe of Wild Brooklynites—Suburban leapers, 
tumblers, high jumpers and straphangers will perform their 
remarkable feats of strength, quickness and devil-may-care 
daring on a rapid transit vehicle in full motion in sight of 
the audience. 

The Jones Family of American travelers will go through 
the Customs House, assisted by a company of trained Cus- 
toms officials (permission of the United States Govern- 
ment), who will go through the Jones family. 

See “ Plain” Smith, the “average citizen” in his inter- 
esting and refined acrobatic interlude with three automo- 
biles, a surface trolley, a fire engine and a police patrol 
wagon. 

See “ Bunco” Bill, the peerless, practical prestidigitator 
selling gold bricks to farmers chosen at random from the 
audience. 

See our two great clowns, Capital and Labor, who will 
pummel each other entertainingly at regular intervals. 

The whole to conclude with the Near-Miilionaires’ Joy 
Ride, by Hugger and Mugger, champion high ball smash- 
ers of the Tenderloin, who, after an illuminating exhibition 
of their skill with the high balls, will leap in splendid in- 
toxication into their racing motor car, and will be consid- 
erately captured by the motor police after innocently kill- 
ing or maiming several thoughtless pedestrians. 
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‘ NEW YORKERS ARE ALWAYS IN SUCH A HURRY 


R. B. 
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A Prince of Toreadors and a Princess from Tuscany 


EHIND the scenes, Ladies and Gentlemen! Behind 
the scenes! Step up and buy your tickets for our 
special sightseeing volumes! The red and yellow striped 
novel takes you to the bull rings of Spain. The blue auto- 
biography, with the royal monogram, takes you to the 
courts of Europe. “ Look-see” literature de luxe, with 
every seat a front seat! The biography of a bull-baiting 
matador, with inside information on inhumanity! The 
confessions of a bullyragged Princess, with private peeks 
behind the purple. Behind the scenes, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen! Behind the scenes of the two great European 
survivals of the unfit! 
Wretchedly vulgar affairs, these sightseeing auto trips. 


and follows his career from a gutter-pastured youth to 
the financial paradise and semi-social Olympus of popular 
herohood; bringing out, by the way, through the charac- 
ters of his changing associates and the conversation of his 
successive intimates, the many-sided status of the national 
sport. And, then, when we are by way of becoming 
haif tnypnotized by the external splendor and the intimate 
human interests of the “tauromachic” social edifice, we 
are sickeningly and eye-openingly confronted with a behind- 
the-scenes view of the hero’s final catastrophe, the bull 
ring’s real mechanism, and the unmistakable assumption 
by the gathered populace of the only truly bestial part in 
the whole programme. The work has manifestly suffered 








And yet there are odds 
and ends of otherwise un- 
obtainable information to 
be gotten from them. 
You can learn more about 
your friends, for instance, 
by watching the expression 
on their faces when they 
suddenly see you seated 
next to the megaphone man 
than in almost any equal 
space of time. And, of 
course, when we_ learn 
something about our 
friends we are within one 
of learning something 
about ourselves. Try a 
dollar round trip through 
the Residence District some 
time and see. It is an ex- 
cellent Lenten exercise. 
“The Blood of the 
Arena” (McClurg, $1.35), 
by Sefior Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez, is a rather heroic 
remedy for ignorance, but 
it is efficacious, and _ its 
doubly humanizing effects 
are salutary. Originally in- 
tended for home consump- 
tion, it was admirably cal- 
culated to trick the sport- 
ing public of Spain into 
seeing themselves reflected 
in others’ eyes. Exported 
to foreign lands, it is 
equally useful in enabling 
us to see the Spaniards as 
they see themselves. And 
on these two vantage points 
of vision hang all the inter- 
pretative laws (not to men- 
tion the profits). The tale 
jumps, epic fashion, in 
medias res, showing us the 
hero dressing for the ring 
and the triumphant spec- 
tacle of his battle with the 
Then it goes back 


beasts. 
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The Art of the Theatre, by Edward Gordon Craig. A 
collection of occasional papers in which the author’s icono- 
clastic theories are disclosed, discussed and defended. 


The Blood of the Arena, by V. Blasco Ibanez. 


The Fool in Christ, by Gerhart Hauptmann. The story of 
Emanuel Quint, a Silesian peasant, the psychology of whose 
religious monomania throws a double light upon the human- 
ity of Christ and upon the divinity of man. 


See above. 


A story of the eighteen- 


Christopher, by Richard Pryce. 
A piece of unhasteful, 


seventies in England and France. 
flavorsome and companionable fiction. 


The Girl That Goes Wrong, by Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
Sixteen short stories and an introductory essay that deserve to 
be introduced into every home in America. 


Hail and Farewell, by George Moore. Personal experiences 
transmuted into literature for the impersonal presentation of 
the spirit of modern Ireland. 


Love and Ethics, by Ellen Key. A polemic postcript to 
“Love and Marriage,” by one of the leading advocates of a 
saner and less one-sided sex-philosophy. 


More Ghost Stories, by M. R. James. Fictitious folk-tales, 
in which the purposeless hauntings of imaginary “hants” are 
redeemed by occasional bits of good character sketching. 


My Own Story, by Louisa of Tuscany. See above. 


The Playboy of the Western World, by J. M. Synge. An 
amusing study of human fondness for self-delusion exquisitely 
presented in the poetic prose of a peasant vocabulary. 


Rebellion, by Joseph Medill Paterson. A vigorous tale, 
dealing with the married life of a Chicago working girl, but 
occasionaily marred by the author’s dropping into the linguis- 
tic habits of his characters. 


Social Forces in American History, by A. M. Simons. A 
succinct, clarifying and logical tracing of the dynamics of our 
national evolution. 


The Tariff in Our Times, by Ida M. Tarbell. A careful 
and comprehensive cross-sectioning of the surface of half a 
century’s legislation. 


Under Western Eyes, by Joseph Conrad. The story of a 
Russian revolutionary supposed to be derived by an English 
acquaintance from the man’s own diary. 


_ What Tolstoy Taught, by Bolton Hall. A mosaic of sig- 
nificant sentences from Tolstoy’s writings arranged so as to 
summarize his social and philosophical tenets. 
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in translation; losing one 

cannot, of course, guess 
how much of those idio- 

matic inferences and of 

the fine effect of veiling 

firmness of form under a 
vernacular narrative that 
one still feels in what re- 
mains. Also there are pas- 
sages of description where 
the dullest imagination will 
come near to overwhelming 
even hardened sensibilities 
with a shuddering horror. 
Yet the book, as it stands, 
will repay either curious 
seekers after new sensa- 
tions, or those misquoters 
of the French proverb who 
are willing “to pardon all 
things ” in order “to under- 
stand them.” 


“M’ OWN STORY” 
(Putnam, $3.50), by 
Louisa of Tuscany, ex- 
Crown Princess of Saxony, 
whose sensational departure 
from the Dresden Court 
formed a nine days’ topic 
of conjecture and gossip 
back in 1902, and has played 
short return engagements 
at odd intervals ever since, 
is likewise a volume that is 
capable of interesting both 
the curiosity-monger and 
the seeker after comprehen- 
sion. But the curiosity- 
mongers get by far the best 
of it. They always do, 
when it comes to the laun- 
drying of soiled linen in 
public. And, although the 
present volume is de- 
scribed as “a _ story of 
court intrigue that reads 
like a romance,” it might, 
with equal accuracy, be 




















Household Helps 


“ 


on A darning needle was cop- 
per-plated with the copper sulphate taken 
from a can of peas, and a baby’s shirt 
was dyed a vivid cerise with the aniline 
coloring extracted from strawberry jam.” 
—Daily Paper. 


|* these fraudulent days of deception 
and cheat, 
You are taking your life in your hand 
If you buy any drinks that are colored, 
or eat 
Any food that is potted or canned. 


Yet, although as a diet it’s rather in- 
clined 
To be fatal—don’t throw it away. 
If you save all the stuff, you are likely 
to find 
It will come in quite handy, some day. 


Why, last week father purchased some 
raspberry fizz— 
Artificial—unfit for a drink. 
So he sprinkled it over a waistcoat of 
his— 
And it dyed it a beautiful pink! 


When the cut-worms were spoiling our 
sycamore trees, 
“Paris green” was the gard’ner’s ad- 
vice, 
3ut we murdered the pests, in a day, if 
you please— 


With a plate of pistachio ice! 


All the guests at our chafing-dish party 
were sad 
When the can of wood alcohol fell. 
3ut we used some extract of vanilla we 
had— 
And it burned just exactly as well! 


Oh, it’s marvelous, really, to think what 
a lot 
You can do with your food, if you try; 
Why, I’ve written this poem with ink 
that I got 
From a section of blackberry pie! 
Deems Taylor. 





summed up as “hobnobbing with the 
Hapsburgs on washday.” 

On the other hand, the book forms 
an excellent social-democratic tract; 
not because it proves that kings and 
queens are unfit to rule, but because 
it dives deeper and shows how con- 
genitally unfit are men and women to 
masquerade as kings and queens. 


J. B. Kerfoot. 





A WOMAN’S A WOMAN FOR A’ THAT 


Something 


HE unanimity of agreement that 
something must be done is posi- 
tively distressing. No matter where 
we go or whom we ask in any walk of 
life, they all admit that something will 
have to be done, and not a few of them 
feel that it should be done soon. Nor 
are these people necessarily unmindful 
of the fact that a great many things 
are being done every day. They refer 
more particularly to a more important 





something, a great, big something, an 
undiscovered talismanic something 
which will stop all unrest and argu- 
ment, make business flourish, make the 
poor content and the rich happy, ease 
the difficulties of Congress and scatter 
the path of the President of the United 
States with American Beauties and 
other flora. 

Next to the unanimity of this feel- 
ing, the most remarkable thing is that 
no two men can agree on what that 
something is or who is to do it. 
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> OU’RE a liar!” 

There was a moment of intense 
irritating silence, following this pre- 
liminary armouncement, as Theodore 
Roosevelt faced Theodore Roosevelt. 

“Gently, gently,” said Theodore 
Roosevelt to Theodore Roosevelt. 
“ Now you didn’t mean that, did you?” 

“Mean it? Of course I mean it. 
It isn’t necessary for me to produce 
any facts to prove that you're a liar; 
except to say that, in a general way, 
you’re a friend of mine, and I make 
the statement against you. What more 
do you want?” 

Theodore pounded vociferously upon 
the table. He looked Theodore Roose- 
velt straight in the eye. 

“What more do you want?” he ex- 
claimed. “I have said it! I repeat it! 
You're a liar!” 

This was almost too much for Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. He went over into 
the corner, looking at the other one 
wth a quiet smile, and sat down to 
think it over. Then he waved his arms 
wildly, rang four bells and called for 
three stenographers. 

“T’m going to answer that man,” 
he said, “if it takes all the pages in 
the Outlook to do it. He’s called me 
a liar and I won’t stand for it. Sit 


down, ladies, and I’ll dictate one of my 
world-wide editorials.” 

Just as he had begun, however, the 
other Theodore Roosevelt came over 
and grabbed him by the shoulder. 

“This thing has gone far enough,” 
he said, “we may just ds well under- 


stand each other first as last. I have 
called you a liar. And now you are 
going to make a fuss about it. In your 
usual hot-headed way, you thought 
that by making a lot of talk and writ- 
ing a lot of stuff that you’re going to 
get even with me. Now I want you 
to keep your mouth shut! We've had 
enough of you, anyway; I’m sick and 
tired of you myself!” 

At this point both Theodore Roose- 
velts stood up and glared at each other. 
It looked like a free fight. 

“Do you mean to say,” said Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, “that I’m to do no 
more talking or writing? Why, I 
couldn’t live without those things!” 

“You've said enough!” 

“But I propose to say it all over 
again.” 

“Shut up!” 

“You think you are highly moral.” 

“You're a liar! You’re no longer 
interesting, even to me.” 

“You never were interesting to me. 









Companions in Misery 


een JOKE: Haven’t I seen you 
before? 

SzconD Joke: Yes; I met you one 
day at the bottom of the first inside 
page. 

“Um. We've both had a rapid rise 
in Lire.” 


Inoculation 


NOCULATE for smallpox, 

Inoculate for tetanus, 
For fevers, chills and other ills 
That daily seem to threaten us! 
Inoculate with owl lymph 
To stimulate the brain; 
Inoculate with goat-juice 
To make us young again! 
Inoculate for bunions, 
Inoculate for mumps; 
Inoculate for bald heads, 
And eke for nervous slumps; 
Inoculate for typhoids, 
Inoculate for spavin— 
It’s just as good as any way— 
To waft our souls to Heaven. 
But some fine day the laity 
Will move in self-defense 
To inoculate the doctors 
With a little Commonsense. 

C. Hilton-Turvey. 








We don’t speak the same language— 
you 

What might have happened, no one 
can ever tell, for at this moment Ly- 
man Abbott came in, and, placing his 
hand on the respective Theodore 
Roosevelts, said quietly: 

“Gentlemen, it is now time to go 
to press.” 











WILY 


“WHEW! IT DIDN’T SEEM 
LIKE SUCH A WHOPPER WHEN 
IT FIRST BIT.” 
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Standard Melodrama 
The scene: 
Modest hamlet, shady dell, 
Blacksmith shop and village well; 
Rustic background, buckwheat crop 
Painted on a canvas drop. 








Unexampled Courage 


He was the small son of a bishop, 
and his mother was teaching him the 
meaning of courage. 

“Supposing,” she said, “there were 
twelve boys in one bedroom, and eleven 
got into bed at once, while the other 
knelt down to say his prayers, that boy 
would show true courage.” 

“Oh!” said the young hopeful, “I 
know something that would be more 
courageous than _ that! Supposing 
there were twelve bishops in one bed- 
room, and one got into bed without 
saying his prayers! ”—Truth Seeker. 






































His Star Part 


Recently a letter of introduction was 
handed by an actor to a manager which 
described the presenter as an actor of 





Macbeth, Richelieu, Hamlet, Shylock, 


“ 


—Argonaut. 
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Lire is for sale by all Newsdealers 1n Great Britain, The International News Company, Breams Building, 








much merit, and concluded: “ He plays “wot! SPENT THREE SEVENTY-FOIVE 
IN FOUR DAYS. WOT ON?” 

. . . . ror, a r 
and billiards. He plays billiards best.” DE USUAL T'ING, 
WOMEN, AN’ SONG!” 


The characters: 
City villain, dark and mean; 
‘Pretty Jane, the village queen. 
Honest Jack, whom she prefers, 
And some mossbacked villagers. 


The plot: 
Pretty Jane is lured away 
By an artifice one day. 
Spurns the villain, naught avails; 
Villain binds her to the rails. 


*. 
The climax: 
Jack has saved her! Out of breath, 
Drags her from the jaws of death. 
Villain gets a husky biff, 
Tumbles down the cardboard cliff. 


The finale: 
To the village they go back, 
Pretty Jane and honest Jack. 
“Bless ye, children,” says her pop. 
Let the big green curtain drop. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


JAMES. WINE, 





Chancery Lane, London, E.C., England, AGENTs. Brentanos’s, 37 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris; also at Saarbach’s 
News Exchanges, 21 Bride Lane, Fleet St., E. C., London; 148 Rue du Faubourg, St. Denis, Paris; 1, Via 
Gustavo Modena, Milan; Mayence, Germany. 
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‘FOR EVERY OCCASION 
on Maillard ’s Breakfast Cocoa is supreme. 
mg =Dainty and delicious, it graces every func- 
tion and lends an added charm to the meal. 
Whether it be the elaborate banquet, the 
formal dinner, luncheon, orin the quiethome 
circle, or the nursery, Maillard’s Breakfast 
Cocoa always finds a peculiar welcome. 

Maillard’s Vanilla Chocolate reveals the last word in 

the confectioner’s art—a wonderful combination of 

purity, strength and delicate flavor. Try it today. 

At Leading Dealers 


Fifth Avenue at Thirty-fifth Street, New York 


Spend the noon hour in the Luncheon Restaurant— 
afternoon tea served, three to six. 
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dainty box, $3.15. 
HOUBIGANT’S IDEAL PERFUME has been for ten years the 


favorite of women of fashion. Houbigant preparations of highest 
excellence, including Coeur de Jeannette, are sold by leading dealers. 


SAMPLE OF COEUR DE JEANNETTE 


mailed to you on receipt of 20c—actual cost, postage, etc. 


PARK & TILFORD, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


ole Agents in the United States 


BL ~. 





‘A 4 
4 The glory of the flowers fills the heart of this charm- 3 iH 
.4j/ ing new perfume, captured and presented to you by | 4 
3 A 
:  “HOUBIGANT 
F) PARIS ey: 
the first perfumer of France and the acknowledged ‘',, 4 
creator of the finest perfumes in the world. my, oh 
Coeur de Jeannette eae 

: (HEART OP JEANNETTE) ‘ < Ay 4 
holds a heart full of fascinating fragrance. Infinitely ae Se! 
ailuring when used sparingly. Two ounce bottle, in } =! “4 
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To Lovers of Horses 


You may find interest in this extract 
from the report of the president of the 
New York Women’s League for Ani- 
mals: 

One member alone has had twenty- 
three horses returned to their stables in 
a month, besides causing arrests for 
cruelty. In the Bronx we have relieved 
the distressed animals on the steep hills 
by sanding and laying powdered stone 
in the roadway to give a foothold, and 
by distributing chain shoes. Through 
the generosity of a member, more than 
fifty chest protectors for horses were 
made and given to poor drivers. Our 
energetic members in the Bronx also 
took entire charge of the distribution of 
the four hundred fly-nets and summer 
bridles offered by the League to drivers 
unable to pay for them. 

Since the beginning of the cold 
weather the League has had the co-op- 
eration of the police in the distribution 
of the non-slipping chain shoes for 
horses, and many a poor animal has 
been kept from broken bones and other 
injuries by their use on the slippery 
asphalt pavements. 

Last summer the Council of the Uni- 
versity Settlement placed at the dis- 
posal of the League for a rest farm for 
horses, part of the estate which had 
been given to them by Mrs. Howland. 
The farm is located at Matteawan, N. 
Y., and is now known as the “ Moun- 
tain Rest Farm for Horses.” The 
League went to some expense to put the 
farm buildings in proper shape and now 














The REPUTATION 


of 
PUNCH 
has been made by keen, 
clean humour, never 


coarse and never cruel. 
It is for this reason that 


“PUNCH” is acknow- 
ledged to be “‘ The Fore- 


most Humorous Journal 
of the World.” 


A Specimen Copy sent post free for 8 cents 
in stamps; or “Punch” is sent weekly for 
one year, inclusive of “ Almanack,” for 
$4.40. Address: “Punch” Office, 10, Bouverie 





Street, London, England. 
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BRIDGE WHIST 
ACCESSORIES 
Ps (less than cost) brings our sample wallet; 42 Forms Litho- 


ore Pads, 12 variet 
RADCLT ~~ jes playing cards and illustrated catal 








& CO., 144 Pearl St.. New York | 























Combination Set—Consists of Triple Silver Plated Razor; Metal Box containing 12 double-edged Blades; Telescope 
Pattern Badger Hair Shaving Brush; Stick Gillette Shaving Soap in Triple Silver Plated 
Holder; Velved lined; Nickel Plated Case, $6.50 


A Simple Thing 
To Mean So Much 


A man went around the world with this little case 
tucked in the side of his grip. It insured him a clean velvet 
shave every day wherever he happened to be. No trouble to 
pack up. Nostropping, no honing. No waiting and no tips. 


Selling by thousands to travelers, motorists, sportsmen and businessmen. 
Worth while if you make only one short trip a year, and at home it affords all 


the shaving necessities reduced to simplest form. 
Sanitary metal case, damp proof and rust proof. 


easy to care for. 


Ready to hand; 


$6.50 


Gillette — 


Safety Razor 


For sale in forty thousand retail stores in every part of the habitable globe 


























has twenty stalls and four box-stalls 
available. Though the farm was not 
ready until the middle of August, 
twenty-eight cases were sent there dur- 
ing the summer, including three horses 
that had been rescued from starvation 
because of the poverty of the owners. 
The rest and good food restored them. 
The only expense involved to the poor 
owner is the moderate cost of transpor- 
tation. 
* * * + ok Bd E * 
The most important part of our work 
is the Free Dispensary for Animals at 


445 


325 Lafayette street, which has been in 
existence for two years and is the pio- 
neer institution of its kind in the city. 
During the past year we have treated 
the following: 





Se ec Gh eeienncensenbsntaueee 5,135 
GM k065s4se evade beeuneeess 1,419 
oe ee aaa ae eo 639 
Ce GEE: i kcci ees keacveaue 2 

SOE ach abr KEReeeamerekees 7,225 


This is an increase of 1,197 treat- 


ments over IgIo. 
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OURY FOOLISH 
CONTEMPORARIES 





New Schoolboy Howlers 


Some delightful howlers are given in 
the “ University Correspondent.” The 
following are selections: 

There are five continents, a, e, i, 0, 
and u. 

The tides are caused by the sun draw- 
ing the water out and the moon draw- 
ing it in again. 

A circle is a line which meets its other 
end without ending. 

An angle is a triangle with only two 
sides. 

St. Andrew is the patent saint of Scot- 
land. The patent saint of England is 
Union Jack. 

An old soldier is called a vegetarian. 

A centipede is a French measure of 
length. 

The Home Office is where Home Rule 
is made. 

A bishop without a diocese is called 
a suffragist. 

In the houses of the poor the drains 
are in a fearful state, and quite unfit 
for human habitation.—Tit-Bits. 


Chafing Cholly 


EtHeL: Maud was talking about you 
before you came in. What do you sup- 
pose she said? 

CuHOoLiy: Really, I haven’t an idea. 

ETHEL: Good guess. That’s just what 
she did say.—Boston Transcript. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN®S FOOT-EASE. 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


MELLOW 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Better Lubrication 
with Dixon’s Motor Graphite 
Here is how it works 





EARING BEARING 
Reencnltsinemianano Wu Rien 


“MLM TTC Cp YIN 
'___ AFTER. USING “GRAPHITE} 


BEFORE USING GRAPHITE, 














q Dixon’s Motor Graphite goes direct to the cause 
of friction troubles—microscopic roughness. It fills 
in the minute depressions, becomes pinned upon 
the tiny 
of marvellous smoothness, which prevents metal- 
lic contact. 

q This means less friction and wear—no more hot 
or cut bearings—more power from your engine and 
a smoother running car. 4 Mix it with your own 
choice of lubricants, or we will do it for you, as we 
manufacture a full line of greases containing Dixon’s 
Motor Graphite. 


Ask your dealer for Dixon's Graphite Lubricant No. 677— 
a highest quality mineral grease scientifically combined 
with Dixon's Motor Graphite. Fine for differentials and 
transmissions. More economical than plain oil or grease. 


rojections, forming a thin, tough veneer 


Send name and model of car for free book, 
“Lubricating the Motor.”’ 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Established in 1827 N 
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DIXON’S 


MOTOR GRAPHITE 


(Pulverized Flake) 














Fire-proof, storm-proof, vandal-proof. 

Easy to put up or take down; artistically 

designed. No wood! Made in rigid, per- 
fect joining sections—steel frames covered 
with heavy corrugated iron. And 


THE OHIO PORTABLE 


is guaranteed rust-proof for 50 
years! Cheaper than wood. 
Write to-day for special Garage 
Folder giving complete 
] descriptions, sizes and 
prices, 
The Ohio Corrugated 
Culvert Co.  Deyt. a, 
Middletown, Ohio, 
Other styles of all-meta! 
portables for many 
purposes, Writ 
for catalos. 














Kindly Advice 


A colored man was brought before 
a police judge charged with stealing 
chickens. He pleaded guilty, and re- 
ceived sentence, when the judge asked 
how it was he managed to lift those 
chickens right under the window of the 
owner’s house when there was a dog in 
the yard. 

“Hit wouldn’t be of no use, Judge,” 
said the man, “to try to ’splain dis 
thing to you all. Ef you was to try it 
you like as not would get yer hide full 
©’ shot an’ get no chicken, nuther. Ef 
you want to engage in any rascality, 
Judge, yo’ better stick to de bench, whar 
yo’ am familiar.”—Zion’s Advocate. 


The Disciplinarian 


There is in our navy a certain rear- 
admiral, grave, con- 
scientious, who is an excellent disciplin- 
arian. But he has had his failures, too. 

In his younger days he was greatly 


serious-minded, 


the carelessness of his 
charming wife. She had pinned her silk 
petticoat in the back until there was ft 
great frayed place at the band. She 
continued to wear the petticoat, how- 


distressed by 


Caroni Bitters. Have stood the test of time. 


the field, still leading. Satisfy yourselfi—we know. 
Oct. C Blache & Co., 78 Broad St., New York, Gen’l Distrs. 
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pinning it at the frayed place 
| temper. 
| mend it. 
| 
| her with remorse. 


| and sewed on a new one. 


it to his wife. She was greatly 


room. 
laden with garments. 


est,” she said. 
about them. 
| have time.” 
And she put seven petticoats 


A Human Dynamo 


“Your wife must keep out of 
citement.” 
“Impossible, doctor! 












cover easily ope: 


26c. at all stores. If 


Comat Sal 


offers you a new and 
improved liquid cement— 


auiXo 


The adhesive that sticks per- 
manently materials not alike, 
such as wood and metal. 
Sets like rock—mends to stay, 
no odor to it. Easy to use. Does 
not stick to the fingers. Mends 
metal, wood, marble, china, 
lass—everything except cellu- 
foid. rubber and black lead, 
Air tight bottle, with screw 
n 


ever, although her efforts to keep on 


always 


evoked a little storm of irritation and 


In vain her husband urged her to 
Finally he decided that the 
only way to reform his wife was to fill 
So this future com- 
mander of battleships with his own 
hands ripped off the old frayed band 
Then he took 


moved, 


thanked him, kissed him, and left the 
Presently she came back, her arms 
“Here are a few more for you, dear 


“ But please don’t hurry 
Just fix them whenever you 


on the 


chair beside him.—Youth’s Companion. 


all ex- 


She carries it 
around with her.”—Boston Transcript. 


es Co. 


QUIX0 will save you many a dollar 


can’t get 


you cant 
it send 25c. for full sized bottle te 
ALTER JANVIER. 429 Canal St. 
NEW YORK, Sole Ageut for U.S.A. 








Greatly relieves and benefits sutier- 
ers of 
ousness, Insomnia, Consumption. Write for booklet 


Bemidji Balsam Pillow Co., Dept. 29, Bemidji, Minn. 











Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, Nerv- ~s 
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Whenever You 
Are Hungry, 


Whenever you need light, ° 
nourishing food, whenever 
you crave sweets—eat 


Peter’s 


Milk Chocolate 


A FOOD AND CANDY COMBINED 








Known all over the 
world for its sustain- 
ing qualities and its 
delicious flavor. 


You can eat all you 


want of PETER’S. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & 
COMPANY, 
131 Hudson St., NEW YORK. 





“High as the Alps in 
Quality.” 











Chinese Proverbs 


It somewhat soothes the Bankrupt’s woe 
To talk of Debts that others owe. 





Defame a Man of Energy, and soon 
The Mob will echo, mingling Truth 


and Lie. 
Let one lone Mangy Mongrel bay the 
Moon 
And all the Village Curs will swell the 
cry. 





Within the home where fewer Servants 


dwell 
With greater speed the daily work is 
done; 
One Man will bring Two Buckets from 
the Well, 


Two Men, between them both will 
carry One. 


Through the years of Earthly Dole 
Man’s gross Clay knows not his Soul. 
When the Life has passed away, 

Shall the Spirit know the Clay ?—4A. G. 








FAMOUS 
CORSET 


The Binner Boneless Corset moulds the 
orm in the most approved 
fashion of to-day. 


18 East 45th Street, New York 


ATENTS “uitrch 
FEE RETURNED 
Send sketed for free search of Patent Office Records. Howto 
, Obtain a Patent and What iv Invent with list of inventions wanted 
and Prizes offered for inventions sent free. Patents advertised free. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D. C. 
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Te STEBRENSON] UNDERGROUND 
wm <i Se GARBAGE RECEIVER 
NO FREEZING, NO LITTER. NO ODORS. 





Soens with the foot; closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
c od direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
- H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 46 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 





A Parson’s Dread 


| In a storm at sea, the chaplain asked 
one of the crew if he thought there was 
any danger. “Oh, yes,” replied the 
sailor; “if it blows as hard as it does 
now we shall all be in Heaven before 

twelve o’clock to-night.” The chaplain, 

terrified at the expression, cried out: 
“The Lord forbid.” 


MarriaGE is the best state for man in 
general; and every man is a worse 


the marriage state—Samuel Johnson. 






DRINK 







THAT STUFF 
YOURSELF! 














| man in proportion as he is unfit for 








“ MINDING BABY ” 















war—as it really was. 


miles apart and at the same time. 
before you in the 


You are on the field of Gettysburg 
before the smoke has cleared, ou 
are in battered Sumter with the Confed- 
erates, you are aboard a monster ironclad 
in the Mississippi—you are in hospital 
and prison al camp—you are every- 
where that 4,000,000 men are fighting, 
marching, eating, sleeping, laughing, 
weeping, dying. You lookupon the great- 
est war on the American continent as it 
really was—no faltering story of artist’s 
brush, no halting tale in words—but the 
thing itself as the sun in the sky wrote 
it on the camera plate—wrote it to last 
forever. 

Matthew Brady, famous photographer 
of New York and Washington, was the 


Price Goes Up March 23d 


On that date, the present Wanamaker Club 
closes and the price goes up. [his is your last 
chance to get the present low price and terms. 
This is your last chance to get the whole 3800 
Photographs, with the million-word history in 10 
Big Volumes, for what the United States Govern- 
ment paid for three of the pictures;for what it cost 
Matthew Brady to take only one picture. 




















lV Oralizve Any dier’S 


In 3800 photographs of the Civil War, lost for 50 years; and now found again—you see the whole 
The man who fought in it saw only what took place in one spot at a time. 
The turning of a hand takes you from Gettysburg to Vicksburg. 
Distance and time are annihilated; the living conflict rages 


Photographic History of the Civil War 


Remember you must postmark your order on or before 
March 23d. Send the coupon today to make sure. 
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monies 89 


Yet they happened hundreds of 






first on the field of war with his camera. 
Braving the financial collapse and ruined 
health which actually overwhelmed him 
—in danger of his very life, this man of 
far vision was the first in the history of 
the world to photograph an actual war. 
Later others followed him, Peace came. 
In the confusion of reconstruction, the 
thousands of photographs were lost. 
Brady died in poverty and despair. Fifty 
years they lay buried and the American 
people did not know that they existed. 
Now at last, they have been recovered 
by the Review of Reviews Company and 
embodied in the ten big volumes ¥ 
of the PHOTOGRAPHIC Aa 
HISTORY. Ry) 
64 Page Book FREE mp a 
AO 


Send the coupon without money for 


Life 
2-29) 








book of sample pages containing Joha 
reproductions from the long lost % Wanamaker 
photographs, and the romantic New Yo 
story of Brady, and the taking, Send me free 


loss and rediscovery of the 
photographs. We will also 
tell you how to get the 
Photographic History at 
the present low Club 
price ard monthly 
payments. 





+ your sumptuous 64- 
q) page book, containing 
~) specimen pages from the 
‘ Photographic History of the 
Civil War with reproductions 
of 25 of the beautiful photographs 
and the full romantic story of their 
taki g, loss and re-discovery. At the 
same time, tell me how I can get a com- 
plete set of the Photographic His- 
tory through your Book Club at low price 
and small payments, 
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John Wanamaker 
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A penny will carry a post card 
across the continent. 


; If you put a dollar 
ilhiitecn stamp in the corner, 
you couldn’t get more 
service out of the Gove 
ernment. 


The Stewart Speed- 
ometer will accurately 
indicate how fast and 
how far any car travels. 
If you paid five hun- 
dred dollars you couldn’t 
buy a device that would do more. It keeps track of every 
inch in every mile and every second in every hour. It outs 
lasts the car. 

We make so many that we can afford to make the lowest 
price. 


Use as much common sense in 
selecting a speedometer as you 
do in choosing a postage stamp. 


Your money can’t buy more than 
maximum service and you get it ata 
minimum in the Stewart Speedometer. 


Magnetic principle— jewel bearings—wearing 
parts hardened and polished—open dial—large fig- 
ures—easily read—absolutely accurate—100,000- 
mile season odometer — 100-mile trip register, 
can be reset to any tenth of a mile. Guaranteed te 
for five years. Strongest flexible shaft, drop — Speedometers, $15 to $70 
forged swivel joint, noiseless gear. Clock Combinations, $45 to $70 


STEWART & CLARK MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1893 Deversey Boulevard, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Detroit San Francisco New York Los Angeles Chicago Boston London 
Cleveland Philadelphia Minneapolis Indianapolis KansasCity Paris 
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From George I. to George V. 


MARTELL’S 


BRANDY 


HOUSE EST. 1715 


G. S. NICHOLAS & CO. 
New York 


NNANAAAANNAAASANHAANASNANNSNNNSNNNSSNNSNSSNNNNNA 


BLUE AND SILVER LABEL 


Messrs. Martell & Co. have been appointed 
to supply Brandy to the House of Lords 


has known but One Quality--- 
The Best 


Sole Agents: 





















PANDORA’S BOX 


By JOHN AMES MITCHELL 
Author of ‘Amos Judd,” ‘‘ The Pines of Lory,” etc. 
Editor of Life. 


Four Illustrations by the author. $1.30 nel; prepaid $1.42 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers New York 
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Enterprising Tailor: may 
EXCLUSIVE IN SUITINGS? 


I 


SHOW 


you 


SOMETHING 





VERY 
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—‘*There’s Beauty 
In Every Jar’’ 


C recon: complexion faults. Best 





recognized refreshing face 
cream that skill and science 
can produce. A smooth thera- 
= peutic requiring no hard rubbing. 
| Healing, Soothing. Creates or 
retains the natural beauty of 
youthful skin. Prevents pimples, 
blackheads, and removes im- 
perfections. 


Improves bad complexions 
Preserves good complexions 


Known to over a million women. 
Sample free. Price 50c and $1. 


“Druggists Know and Will Tell You So” 


During two generations the Toilet Specialties of the House of 
Ingram have been the choice of leading beauties of theage. The- 
atrical and operatic stars—and hundreds of thousands of women 
who know the ‘‘Beauty in Every Jar’’ Line have long praised In- 
gram Products, both publicly and to their personal friends. 
INVITATION—M adam or Sir—Confera favor upon us by requesting 
us to see that you are supplied with liberal samples of Ingram’s 
Specialties that you desire—through your druggist or direct 
from us. 

Frederick F. Ingram, President 

FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 

Manufacturing Pharmacists and Perfumers 
Windsor, Ontario, 38 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 











A FRIEND once asked “Uncle Joe” 
Cannon for information as to the pros- 
pects of a politician who was at that 
time generally thought to be “on the 
ragged edge.” “ He seems to think he’s 
getting on all right,” said Uncle Joe, 
“but others entertain a decidedly dif- 
ferent opinion. His situation brings to 
mind the story of the old lady up in 
Maine. When she was asked as to the 
whereabouts of her husband, the dame 
replied: ‘If the ice is as thick as Henry 
thinks it is, he is skating; if it is as 
thin as I think it is, he is swimming.’ ” 

—Argonaut. 




















prepared an unusual variety of ¥ 
neweffectsinSummerties. These | 

ties possess all the features that | 7 
@ have made Cheney Cravats so k f 





desirable. 


» All our ; 
rs qomarins Sins’ neckband 
WA | Ask to see the new silk mufflers and 
all-silk absorbent handkerchiefs. 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere Gf 
CHENEY BROTHERS 


Silk Manufacturers 
4th Ave. and 18th St., New York 





Art 


Taking The World artist with me in 
order to know fully what I was talking 
about, I visited the Academy of Design 
a day or two ago for the purpose of wit- 
nessing some of the pictures from Paris 
which are now on _ exhibition there. 
Many of these pictures are large and 
beautiful, while others are small and 
ornery. At the head of the stairs is a 
smallish picture, with a good, heavy 
frame and greenish foreground. It is 
not on the catalogue, so I will try to 
describe it briefly. About half way be- 
tween the foreground and middle dis- 
tance there is a cream-colored perspec- 
tive, while above this there is a rag- 
carpet sky, with lumps on it. 

“And is there no way of removing 
these large lumps of paint, so as to give 
the picture an even appearance?” I 
asked Mr. McDougall. 

“Oh, no; they don’t want to do that,” 
he said; “that is the impasto method 
of putting on the colors, which brings 
out the salient features of the painting.” 

So this imposture method, it seems, is 
really gaining ground, and this picture, 
with the soldier-overcoat sky and green 
chenille grass and gargetty distance, 
would no doubt be worth in Paris thir- 
teen or fourteen dollars. 

No. 84 is a picture by Charles Du- 
rand entitled “A Country Woman in 
Champagne.” I was bitterly disap- 
pointed in this picture, for though the 
woman seems to be in good spirits, the 
artist has utterly failed to grapple fully 
with his subject, and without the cata- 
logue in his hand I would defy the most 
brilliant connoisseur to say definitely 
whether or not she is under the influ- 
ence of liquor. 

We next walk around to No. 168, a 
picture by Camille Pissaro. 

M. Pissaro has ten pictures in the 
Academy, but this one is the best. It is 
made by the squirt system of painting, 
graining and kalsomining, which is now 
becoming so @ la mode and rouge et 
noir. The artist tells me that the colors 
are carefully arranged in a tin pail and 
applied to the canvas by means of a 
squirt gun or Rembrandt stomach pump. 
This gives the painting a beautiful yet 
dappled appearance, which could not be 
obtained with a brush. 

This picture is worth three dollars of 
any man’s money, for the frame is worth 
two dollars, and there is at least a dol- 
lar’s worth of paint on the picture that 
is just as good as ever. The artist has 
handled the feet in a masterly manner, 
bringing them out so that they hang 
over the frame like a thing of life. If 
I could paint feet as M. Pissaro does I 
would not spend my life striping bug- 
gies in a close room among coarse men 
with putty on their pantaloons, but I 
would burst forth from my humble sur- 
roundings, and I would attract the at- 
tention of the whole great world of art 
with my massive and heroic feet. Then 
from this I would gradually get so that 


(Continued on page 451) 
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What is the Weak Spot in 
Your Bodily Machine? 


Have you a stomach that cuts down 
your earning power? Do jangled nerves 
make an eight-hour 
day of good work 
and good nature im- 
possible? Are your 
intestines sluggish ? 
Is your liver a rebel, 
your breathing ap- 
paratus frequently 
on a strike ? 


These are the 
commonest con- 
ditions which 


The Thompson Course 


has set right for hundreds of men like you. 





Will you tell me your weak spot and let 
me send you evidence that my Course brings 
back to normal condition men who were 
once handicapped and made miserable by 
the same weaknesses ? 


What is the Thompson Course? It is 
(read the following slowly) a system of easy, 
natural movements, applied scientifically 
to benefit specific bodily functions, pre- 
scribed by me personally from careful diag- 
nosis, varied fortnightly to suit your individ- 
ual progress. It is a brief daily substitute’ 
for the constant activity which keeps the 
bodily functions of children and savages 
in perfect condition and the lack of which is 
the price you pay for civilized, sedentary life.) 


Don’t say: ‘‘I don’t believe the Thomp- 
son Course will help me.” Don’t form any) 
opinion. Just let me send the evidence,} 
and then study that evidence as though)! 
your health depended on it—which is, if} 


you but knew it, the truth. 


If you put off writing you will forget. 
Please give home address. 
J. Edmund Thompson 
Suite 912, Exchange Bldg., Worcester, Mass. 








A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not 
come intelligently of itself, 
nor correctly from ordinary, 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in a clear, 
wholesome way in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledze a Young Husband Should Have, 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Mave. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have, 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

Allin one volume. Illustrated, $2, postpaid. 


Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co., 776 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


‘In the original prospectus announcing the new monthly twenty-five years ago the founders 
of Scribner’s designated the latter as a ‘magazine of good literature in the widest sense.’ In cele- 
bration of its twenty-fifth anniversary and in proof of the fact that it has lived up to this standard 
the January Scribner reviews the army of illustrious contributors who have enriched its pages 
during the quarter of a century. The array of names and notable articles is in every way an im- 
posing one. The literary landmarks of the period are to be found here; it would be possible to 
sketch some of the salient facts in the country’s intellectual progress during the last two decades 
and a half in this roster of Scribner triumphs.’’— New York Times. 


‘“‘The new magazine had a perfectly definite aim from the start, and made its own place with 
astonishing rapidity. It was radically different from the other magazines in its own class—a 
difference not easy to define, but expressive of the strongly marked individuality of its editor, 
which speedily revealed itself in the selection of writers and their manner of treating their topics. 
It was not accidental that the distinguished men and women of letters associated with the maga- 
zine in its earlier and later numbers were Robert Louis Stevenson, George Meredith, Mr. Barrie, 
Mrs. Wharton, and Mr. Quiller-Couch; a group of writers who had one quality in common— 
marked individuality of thought and of style. They belong in the front group of modern writers 
in English and their contributions to Scribner’s Magazine throw an interesting light on the fre- 
quently expressed opinion that periodical writing has nothing in common with literature, and 
that the magazine is the foe of the book. Scribner’s Magazine has kept the best company from 
the start, as a glance at the names of the men and women who have appeared in its pages shows. 
Ably edited, representing the best standards interpreted by the most original writers, thoroughly 
artistic in illustration, Scribner’s Magazine must be counted not only among the publications 
which belong to periodical literature, but also as an important contributor to permanent litera- 
ture.’’—The Outlook. 


‘“‘The completion of the twenty-fifth year of the publication of Scribner’s Magazine and the 
beginning of its fifty-first volume call for congratulations to all concerned in its making and for 
heartiest wishes for the continuance of the signal success which it has won from the day of its 
first appearance, and which it has so ably and honestly won. They succeeded, and have continued 
to succeed, among many changes of public taste, in convincing the reading world of the virtues 
of its basic policy of combining belles-lettres and the field of art with the literature of knowledge, 
and both with entertainment. For Scribner’s has never been known to be dull—‘heavy’ is the 
adjective used by preference in this connection. Scribner’s has maintained the standard which 
it set for itself from the first, but it has also succeeded in keeping abreast of the times in the many 
and constantly increasing fields of interest in civilization.’-— New York Tribune. 














‘*The editors and publishers deserve congratulations. They have not only prospered through 
these twenty-five fruitful years, but have been a steadfast force for good in the greatest era of 
magazine activity the world has known. No magazine has ever surpassed Scribner’s in the difficult 
art of keeping in touch with life and yet maintaining always a certain literary distinction.” 

—Chicago Record- Herald, 





$3.00 a year 25 cents a number 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 

















































ONE of the many new and beautiful 

designs for Studs, Vest Buttons 
and Cuff Links—gold and platinum 
mounted and of the finest workman- 
ship— some set with precious stones, 
—made by the largest house manu- 
facturing fine jewelry in the world. 


Krementz Bodkin-Clutch 
Studs and Vest Buttons 


appeal to fastidious dressers as the most per- 
fect for wear with stiff bosom shirts. They 
go in like a needle and hold like an 
anchor; and are absolutely free from bother 
of any kind. 

Ask to see them at any of the leading jewelers. 
If your jeweler does not handle them write us 
and we will send booklet and name of dealer. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 
60 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
Makers of the Famous Krementz Collar Button 















































Kelly- _ 
pringfield 


je Automobile 
Tires 







The name, Kelly- 
Springfield, on a 
tire means more in 
the way of mileage 
guarantee than any 
tire ‘‘ guarantee”’ 
ever meant. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


20 Vesey Street, New York 
Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Buffalo, Cleveland, Atlanta, and Akron, Ohio. 
Boss Rubber Co., Denver. Colo. 
Apple & Burwell, Dallas, Texas. 
Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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Here is Real Cigarette Distinction fof You 7 
THE little personal touch that makes you stand apart from the rest. 

olmbines distinction, character, charm. 


100 Cigarettes with Yous Monogram for $ 2 


ARTISTIC ALLY engraved in gold at the price of plain initials. 100 
fragrant smokes of smooth blend, selected, mild, Turkish tobacco, 

Ee suit your especial fancy. Tips of gold,silver,cork, straw or plain. 
ic ; bill in letter, print initials plainly, select style by num- 
and see how pleased you will be with them, Or, send 10c in stamps 





tolled to 


















{ . A 
ot5 sample cigarettes. Write today. This offer limited. 
* 


APOLLO BROS., inc. 138.North 8th Stree 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Art 


(Continued from page 449) 


I could make pictures that would re- 
semble people. There is no reason why 
M. Pissaro should not do well in that 
way, for he has painted No. 171, “A 
Woman At a Well,” in which the most 
unkempt and uncultivated peasant can at 
once distinguish which is the woman 
and which is the well. He is also the 
author of “ Spring,” a squirt study with 
a blue rash, which has broken out where 
the sky ought to be. 

No. 136 is the “ Execution of Maxi- 
milian,” by Edouard Manet, a foreign 
artist. The scene is laid at the base of 
an old Mexican slaughter-house. In the 
foreground may be seen the rear of the 
Mexican Army with its wealth of tour- 
nure and cute little gored panties. All 
Mexican troops have their trousers 
gored at the hips. Sometimes they also 
have them gored at the bull-fights which 
take place there. In the contiguous dis- 
tance Maximilian may be seen wearing 
the hat which has evidently infuriated 
the Mexican populace. The artist says 
that Maximilian objects to being shot, 
but I pretend not to hear him and he 
repeats the remark, so I have to say 
“Very good, very good,” and then we 
pass on to No. 60, which is entitled 
“Dreams,” by Puvis de Chavannes. 

In this picture a weary man, who has 
worn himself out sleeping in haystacks 
and trying to solve the labor problem, 
so that the great curse of industry may 
be wiped out and the wealthy man made 
to pay the taxes while the poor man as- 
sists in sharing the burden of dividends, 
is lying on the ground with a pleasant 
smile on his face. He is asleep, with 
his mouth slightly ajar, showing how his 
teeth are fastened in their places. He 
is smiling in his slumber, and there is 
hay in his whiskers. Three decalco- 
manie angels are seen fastened to the 
sky in the form of a‘tableau. One is 
scattering cookies in his pathway, while 
the second has a laurel wreath which is 
offered at a great reduction, as the 
owner is about to leave the city for the 
summer. These are the new style of 
wingless angels recently introduced into 
art and now becoming very popular. 

M. Chavannes is also the mechanic 
who constructed a picture numbered 61 
and called the “ Poor Fisherman.” The 
history of this little picture is full of 
pathos. The scene is laid in Newark 
Bay, N. J. A poor fisherman and his 
children go out to spend the day, taking 
their lunch with them. 

“Oh, papa, let us take two or three 
cucumbers with our lunch,” says one of 
the children, in glee. 

“Very well, my child,” exclaims the 
father, with ill-concealed delight. “Go 
down to the market and get one for each 
of us.” 

The artist has chosen to make his 
study of the fisherman a short time after 
lunch. The father is engaged in re- 
eretting something which it is now too 
late to recall. Cholera infantum has 
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UXURY and good 
health go hand in 
hand when you drink 


LONAONAETTY) 


Mineral Water 


Most delightful of table 
waters. So —_— to the 
palate that there is enjoy- 


ment in every drop. 

So pure, light and sparklin 
that it acts as a wonderfu 
cleanser to the system. And 
of a fine blending quality 
that gives added zest to any 
drink, 


Whether for health or 
enjoyment—drink Lon- 
donderry. 

Our new sealing method 
gives assurance of pur- 
ity. Sparkling (effer- 
vescent) in three table 
sizes. Plain (still) in 
half-gallon bottles. 


If you are so located that 
you cannotobtain it readily 
writeus and we will seethat 
you are supplied at once. 


LONDONDERRY LITHIA SPRING 
WATER CO., Nashua, N. H. 
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For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients 
Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 


Has 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 














overtaken the younger child and the 
other is gathering lobelia for her father. 
The picture is wonderful in its concep- 
tion and execution. One can see that 
he is a poor fisherman, for he has not 
caught any fish, and the great agony he 
feels is depicted in his face and the al- 
titude of his hair. The picture might 
have been called a battle piece or a 
French interior, with equal propriety. 
Manet has several bright and cheery 
bits of color, among them No. 147, 
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THE FINEST WHISKEY 
IN THE WORLD 


— SE have several thousand gallons of Gibson’s 


Celebrated Rye Whiskey distilled more than 
eleven years ago, and never taken out of the 
wood; ripened and mellowed by the mature 
methods of time; smooth and delicates with 








a wonderful bouquet whiskey too fine to market in 
the ordinary way, 41t will be drawn in one-gallon 
demijohns, boxed; géaled’ and shipped direct from our 
warehouse to‘the order of your dealer—or to personal 
address—at Ten/Dollars/per‘ gallon 

The Gibson Distilling Company,’ Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“Spring at Giverny,” which might be 
called Fourth of July in a Roman can- 
dle factory without misleading the 
thoughtful art student. 

No. 156, “ Meadows at Giverny,” by 
the same man, is a study in connecting 
the foreground and background of an oil 
painting by means of purple hay and 





spanning a period Lg i 
of 100 years, Oy sd v4 
the quality of : 


Old Overholt Ry 


** Same for 100 years’’ 


has remained uniform. Bottled in bond under 

government supervision—has a rare old flavor 

obtained only through ageing in the wood— 

Insist on OVERHOLT— 
it’s real whiskey 


A Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

























dark-blue bunches of boneset in such a 
way as to deceive the eye. 

I have always bitterly regretted that 
while I was abroad I did not go to 
Giverny and see the purple hay and 
navy-blue tansy and water-cress which 
grow there in such great abundance. 
How often we go hurrying through a 
country, seeing the old and well-worn 
features shown us by the professional 
guides and tourists, forgetting or over- 
looking more important matters, like a 
scene in France, No. 142, entitled 
“Women Bathing.” I presume I was 
within three-quarters of a mile of this 
view and yet came home without know- 
ing anything about it. 

No. 123, “ Diana Surprised,” is no 
doubt the best picture in the whole col- 
lection. The tall and beautiful figure of 
Diana in the middle distance, in the act 
of being surprised, is well calculated to 
appeal to any one with a tender heart 
or a few extra clothes. Diana has just 
been in swimming with her entire corps 
de ballet, and on coming out of the wa- 
ter is surprised to find that someone has 
stolen her clothes. The artist has very 
happily caught the attitude and expres- 
sion at the moment when she is about 
to offer a reward for them. The picture 
is so true to life that I instinctively 
stammered ‘“ Excuse me,” and got be- 
hind the artist who was with me. The 
figures are life size and the attitudes are 
easy and graceful in the extreme. One 
very beautiful young woman in the mid- 
dle foreground, about seven and one- 
half inches north of the frame of the 
picture, with her back to the spectator, 
crouches at Diana’s feet. She has done 




















Mrs. Hen: THE AGILITY OF THESE 
SKYSCRAPER MECHANICS IS_ TRULY 
WONDERFUL! 














Life 


Invites you to the 
Second Annual Ex- 
hibition and Sale of 
Original Drawings 
from February 21st 
to March 2nd, daily 
(excluding holidays) 
until 10 P. M., at the 
Galleries of the De- 
troit Publishing 
Company, 15 West 
38th Street. 


Many of our friends 
regretted to have 
missed last year’s ex- 
hibit. We hope they 
wtll avail themselves 
of the present oppor- 
tunity. All attending 
last year found it 
both entertaining and 
instructive. 


The prices of all drawings 
will be marked in plain 
Sigures. 
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her beautiful and abundant hair up in 
a graceful coil at the back of her head, 
but has gone no further with her toilet 
when the surprise takes place. The idea 
is lofty and the treatment beneficial. I! 
do not know that I am using these terms 
as I should, but I am doing the best I 
can. 

We often hear our friends regret that 
their portraits, dressed in clothing that 
has long since become obsolete, are still 
in existence, and though the features are 
correctly reproduced, the costume is now 
so ridiculous as to impair the de trop of 
the picture and mar its aplomb. 

Jules Lefebvre has overcome this 
great obstacle in a marvelous manner, 
and gives us Diana and her entire staff 
surrounded by an atmosphere that time 
cannot cloud with contumely or obscure 
with ridicule. Had the artist seen fit 
to paint Diana wearing a Garibaldi 
waist and very full skirt with large 
hoops and her hair wrapped around two 
or three large “rats,” he might have 
been true to the customs and costumes 
of a certaih period in the history of art, 
but it would not have stood the test of 
time. As it is he has wisely chosen to 
throw about her a certain air of hau- 
teur which will look just as well in a 
hundred years as it does now. 

The picture has a massive frame and 
would brighten up one end of a dining- 
room very much. I was deeply mortified 
and disappointed to learn that it was 
not for sale. Actéon is the party who 
surprised Diana.—Bill Nye. 





THERE are only two things in which 
the false professors of all religions 
have agreed; to persecute all other sects 
and to plunder their own.—Lacon. 
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Brewing 


We spend more on _ purity 
—more time, more skill and 
more money than on any 
other cost in our brewinp. 


We sterilize every tub, vat, 
tank—we scald every barrel— 
every pipe and pump—every 
time we use it. 





We wash every bottle four times by machinery. 
The air in which the beer is cooled is filtered. 


Every bottle of Schlitz is sterilized, after it is 
sealed, by a process invented by Pasteur. 


Light starts decay even in pure beer. Dark glass 
gives protection against light. 


The Brown Bottle protects Schlitz purity from the 
brewery to your glass. 


If you knew what we know about beer, you 
would say ‘Schlitz — Schlitz in Brown Bottles.’ 


Order a case from your dealer today. See that crown or cork is branded “‘Schliiz” 


The Beer That Made 
Milwaukee Famous... 
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MARINE MOTORS compirre 


ff OTHER SIZES 2 TO 20 HORSEPOWER 


PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Send for complete marine engine book FREE, 
AMERICAN ENGINE CO., 400 Boston St., Detroit, Mich, 
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The Way Webster Spelled 


them sit at his desk while they wrote 



















Thomas M. Honan, Attorney-General, the letter. The old man accommodated 
who has given more attention to study- them, and while they were writing he 
ing law than to studying spelling, finds busied himself looking over the news- 
solace for misspelled words in a saying paper files, not in the best of humor be- 
of an old time newspaper man at Sey- cause he had been disturbed. 
mour, Honan’s home, whose copy the “* Please, Mr. Blank, how do you spell 
compositors had to watch carefully for autocratic?’ asked one of the girls. 
bad spelling. “* Spell it any way you darn please,’ 
th One day two yourzg women went to he replied. ‘Do like Noah Webster. 
his office to write a letter,” Honan said. He never asked anybody how to spell a 
“They borrowed the old man’s paper, word, and we have to like the way he 
his pen and ink, and asked him to let spelled ’em.’”—Jndianapolis News. 
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Trademark Oppostte Bae 


personifies the charm, the distinction, the vivacity that make VOGUE 
the most unique of women’s magazines—the inseparable companion and 
adviser of the American gentlewoman—the undisputed authority on modish 
and becoming dress—through its Parisian correspondents the speediest harbinger 
and interpreter in America of the reigning Parisian modes—the most piquant of period- 
ical chroniclers of the doings of fashionable society. 


y HE woman who knows the importance of dress and whose 
taste is above the commonplace will find in the fashions 


of VOGUE just that nice touch of individuality which dis- 
tinguishes the faultlessly gowned woman. 


In every number of VOGUE there are pages of the season’s 
veritable models designed by the best couturiers of Paris. 
The salient merit of VOGUE models is their timeliness. 
No sooner is a new cut in skirt, sleeve or bodice launched 
by the great French houses than it is noted by VOGUE. 
Eliminating the passing caprice—the merely odd and 


eccentric—as being unprofitable fads of the moment, 
VOGUE garners the most approved models and presents 
them to its readers. Hence, long before a model has 
reached the ‘‘popular”’ stage, the woman who depends upon 
VOGUE for her gowning has secured it, worn it in the first 
season of its triumph, and is ready to discard it when finally 
it finds favor with the masses. 


A VOGUE-gowned woman never finds herself in the sud- 
denly embarrassing position of trailing behind the mode. 
She leads the fashion—she never follows it. 


At This Moment, for example, you will find at your newsdealers 


The March Ist issue of VOGUE 


containing 


Over One Hundred Spring Models 


from the cleverest designs of the world’s fashion creators.—Relying upon this 
issue of VOGUE as a guide will save you from any possible error in the choice 
of your spring hats and gowns, and assure a spring wardrobe of faultless taste 


and personal distinction. 
you pay 25 cents. 


And for this degree of service rendered to you, 


And after the March Ist tssue— 


see that you do not miss any of the following numbers, each of 


which will have a special feature. 


Leave an advance order with 


\ your newsdealer, or if more convenient use the coupon. 
te \ Spring Pattern Number March Ist Summer Homes June Ist 
“On, \ Spring Dress Materials March 15th Outing Fashions June 15th 
e *. Spring Millinery April Ist Travel July Ist 
%, Xp \ Spring Fashions April 15th Hot Weather Fashions July 15th 
any, \ Brides May Ist Vacation August Ist 
, 4m % \ European May 15th Children’s Fashions August 15th 
a “a VW 
S Ce Tbe 
%,° 
ey >» ’ , : : . 
‘ teste. le, “a, The Coupon Will Bring These Numbers Direct to Your Address as soon as Published. Enclose 
ZA OS a $2.00 and Mail the Coupon To-day. 
a [po y 
g HOW VOGUE READERS FEEL TOWARD VOGUE 
‘Without any conceit on my part, but owing “T used to buy indiscriminately, and without “During 1911 my wardrobe has, because of its smart- 
entirely to VOGUE and its suggestions, am any guide as to what was or was not the mode, ness, caused many a woman to ask me, ‘Who! aoe 
proud to say that Ihave the reputation of being and waste money and repent over unsatisfactory my beautiful clothes?” And Lalwaysgive VOGUE the 
the best dressed and most up-to-date woman in and unmodish purchases. But by reading credit, feeling that | owe my success to your magazine 
town. My clothes have been admired and copied VOGUE I have saved on all these items, and being such an authority. My friends spend thousands 
by women who spend more on one dress than 1 ain enabled to dress smartly, often elegantly, to my few hundreds, but through VOGUE I have been 


do on a whole season’s wardrobe.’’ 
Miss 








Cooperstow an, N.Y. 


THE VOGUE COMPANY, 


and always practically.” able to dress in better taste than most of them 
Miss 


Mrs. 





Kirkland, Wash, New York City. 


Condé Nast, President 443 Fourth Ave., New York 
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EVEN THOUSAND Columbia dealers are 
prepared to piay for you any Double-Disc 


Record listed in our 200-page catalog, on any 
of the Columbia Graphophones 
or Grafonolas($ 17.50 to 
$200). But you must go & 
to a Columbia dealer. 













Columbia Grafonola 
**Baby Regent ’’ $100 

















Columbia Grafeonola 
‘*Regent Junior,’’ $150 


















RADE M 


4 8 pd the Columbia dealer can supply 
you with records by these best known 
artists of the concert stage, and only a Columbia dealer 
can show you the Grafonola “Regent”—the one incom- 
parable musical instrument. 
COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l 


‘ ” & e al 
Regent *’ $200 Box 270 Tribune Bldg., New York Toronto, McKinnon Bldg. 
London: Earlsfield, S. W. Mexico City: 1, A Calle de Lopez No. 7 
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